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Outside Inside 


Lasts as long as the Garage 
National Garage Door Set No. 801 


Long life is an outstanding characteristic always associ- 
ated with this National Garage Door Set. When properly 
installed it will render a perfection of service that is free 
from minor troubles, and will retain its prepossessing ap- 
pearance. It will last as long, if not longer, than the 
garage whose doors it manages. 
It is furnished in the following finishes: Japan, Dead 
Black Japan, Sherardized, Sherardized and Dead Black 
Japan. Equipment includes— 

pairs No. 840 Reversible ““T’’ Hinges either 8” or 10” 

only No. 820 Chain Bolt 

only No. 830 Foot Bolt 

only No. 5 Door Pull 

only No. 27 Latchand 1 aie No. 40 Padlock Eyes 

8” weighs 1434 lbs., 10” weighs 17% lbs. 

No. 800, as are all National Products, is supplied to you 
direct, which means that you get it at a lower-than-cus- 
tomary figure, and can sell at a correspondingly larger 
profit. 
W ould you like our catalog, which contains the entire line 
well described and illustrated? Your name on a postcard 
sent to us will bring it. 


NATIONAL MFG. CO. Sterling, Illinois 
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By FAY C. HURLEY 


worth of hardware in 1915 to 

the modern building shown in 
the accompanying illustration and a 
stock worth $40,000 in 1923 is the 
record made by the Bolte Hardware 
Company of Anchorage, Alaska, now 
the largest exclusive hardware store 
in the territory. 

The first home of the Bolte Hard- 
ware Company, a tent store on a lit- 
tle street facing Knik Arm of Cook 
Inlet, with a background of native 
spruce trees and snow covered moun- 
tains, would fit into the most thrill- 
ing movie depicting Alaskan life. 
The modern store is located on a 
wide, well-graded street flanked on 
either side by cement sidewalks, and 
is typical of any up-to-date Ameri- 
can town. 

During the first two years of busi- 
ness in Anchorage, most of the hard- 
ware supplies sold were those needed 
in building and furnishing the nu- 
merous blocks in the business sec- 
tion of the town and the many cabins 
and cottages required to house the 
thousands of workers employed by 
the government. During this period 
building paper was ordered in three 
and four carload lots. Stoves, a 
hundred of a kind, were frequently 
ordered. Every boat from Seattle 
carried goods for this growing busi- 
ness. Much of the stock was sold 
before it reached Anchorage, so 
that a small store sufficed for a 
time. In 1916, however, the busi- 
ness was moved into more commodi- 
ous quarters and there it thrived 
and grew until it warranted the 
erection of the new store in 1922 

While the hardware business in 
Alaska is carried on in much the 
same manner as it is in the States, 
there have been and still aré a few 
difficulties peculiar to Alaska to 
be. encountered. Transportation to 
Alaska is slow and is also expensive. 


| \VROM. a tent store and $3,000 


From four to six weeks are con- 
sumed in getting goods in from “the 
outside.” Bills for goods are fre- 
quently due before the merchandise 
has been received. Fifteen per cent 
of the value of the goods is the aver- 
age freight the Anchorage hardware 
merchant must pay. For at least 
four months during the year Anchor- 
age is a closed port, and during this 
time freight is unloaded from the 
steamers at Seward and carried over 
the government railroad to Anchor- 
age. Thus, while transportation is 
carried on throughout the _ year, 
during one-third of the time freight 
rates are augmented by the extra 
haul overland. 

Hardware is necessarily higher in 
Alaska than it is in the States, but 
it is economy for the Alaskan to buy 
from his local merchant. Recently 
an Anchorage housewife ordered a 
galvanized washtub from a mail or- 
der house. The freight on the tub 
shipped alone amounted to $3. The 
Bolte firm, shipping quantities of 
tubs properly nested and packed, 
were selling the same article for 
$2.25. 

Only a good quality of goods can 
be sold in Alaska. The Alaskan’s 
experience with the eternal verities 
of nature seems to have developed 
in him an abhorrence for anything 
flimsy or shoddy and he is canny 
enough to realize that the ever- 
present freight rate is no higher on 
a good quality of merchandise than 
on a poor one. Out-of-date mer- 
chandise finds no sale in Alaska ex- 
cept perhaps in the most remote dis- 
tricts. The Alaska citizen wants the 
best, demands it and is willing to 
pay for it. 

The Bolte Hardware Company 
carries about $10,000 worth of min- 
ing machinery and fills many spe- 
cial orders. At present they have 
on hand farm implements to the 














amount of $1,000. This will be in- 
creased as the production of grain 
and vegetables grows. In the sum- 
mer of 1922 they sold to an Anchor- 
age farmer the first complete binder 
to be used in the Anchorage district. 
The Matanuska Valley section, in 
which is located a U. S. experiment 
farm and which is tributary to An- 
chorage, looks to the Bolte store for 
farm machinery as well as for gen- 
eral hardware supplies. A good 
line of sleds and other equipment for 
trail travel and transportation is 
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also handled. Athletic goods find a 
ready sale in Anchorage and are 
supplied by this firm. 

The Bolte firm has been a pro- 
gressive one from the date of its 
establishment. Faith in Alaska has 
enabled Mr. Bolte to build for the 
future and thus far he has not built 
unwisely. His business methods are 
modern. On his desk are found the 
best publications dealing with his 
line and the practical suggestions 
found in them are usually put into 
actual and successful operation. 
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Organizing Local Baseball Teams 
Adds $1,600 to Richmond’s Sales 


VERY window of the Richmond 
E Hardware Co., Clarksville, 

Tex., links up with the local 
advertising of the firm. ‘Outing 
time is here” was the subject of an 
ad run a short time ago. At the 
bottom of the ad it said in large cap- 
itals, “Baseball players, see our cups 
in window to be given winning team.” 
The window run in connection with 
this ad is shown on this page. 

This ad and window display serve 
to illustrate the high point this firm 
has reached in the merchandising of 
sporting goods. It is further appre- 
ciated when one learns that Mr. 
Richmond was instrumental in or- 
ganizing nine baseball teams in the 
community, that he put some life into 
the local basketball teams and is now 
planning to enter the field of football. 

At first the demand for athletic 
goods was slow and un- 
satisfactory. Mr. Rich- 
mond, however, knew 
that he could do a lot of 
good for the boys as well 
as himself if he could 
only succeed in awaken- 
ing a little interest. He 
accordingly got busy and 
helped organize nine 
baseball teams, four in 
town and five in the 
country. The country 
boys call themselves the 


“Bush League,” and the town boys 
are known as the “City League.” 


$1,600 in Baseball Goods 


This organization resulted in the 
sale. of $1,600 worth of baseball 
equipment by the Richmond Hard- 
ware Co. At the present time the 
teams are playing for trophies do- 
nated by Mr. Richmond. When he 
put his advertisement of “Outing 
time is here” in the papers it was for 
the purpose of attracting the base- 
ball players to the store in order that 
they might see the cups and trophies 
in the window. These baseball play- 
ers undoubtedly use other sporting 
goods and camping equipment, as 
well, and the window accordingly 
had double pulling power for them. 

The only string the Richmond 
Hardware Co. ties to the two base- 


ball leagues is a guarantee that they 
will purchase the baseballs from 
them. This enables the firm to con- 
tract for the quantity they will use. 
Outside of this stipulation the boys 
are free to buy their uniforms and 
equipment wherever they please. 
The majority of them, however, nat- 
urally go to the Richmond Hardware 
Co. 

Basketball goods at one time were 
selling slowly, and so Mr. Richmond 
got busy with local teams and suc- 
ceeded in arousing an increased in- 
terest in the game and incidentally 
in improving sales in the basketball 
goods department. Now football is 
due for the same kind of treatment. 

Mr. Richmond recently bought a 
number of high-priced reels and on 
discovering that they did not sell 
rapidly, offered them as prizes for 

the best catches of the 





THE RICHMOND HARDW ARE 


of Clarksville, Texas, 


Organizes local baseball leagues. 

Gives trophy cups to winning teams. 
Gives reels to record-breaking fishermen. 
Rents shotguns to local hunters 


and 


Makes every local sportsman its friend. 


season. In this way he 
stirred up more fishing 
tackle business than he 
had thought existed in 
his community. 

He takes fifteen of his 
best guns and rents them 
for 50 cents a day. He 
takes the best because 
he has discovered that 
a great many of the 
renters become attached 
to the gun they carry 
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and eventually buy it. He 
sold 65,000 shotgun shells 
last season and was out of 
stock about one-third of 
the time. When asked how 
he did it, he just said, 
“Well, you see we all work 
together. My men are on 
the profit-sharing basis and 
when we decide to do any- 
thing, no one lays down 
on the job, consequently 
we have no trouble in do- 
ing what we set out to do.” 

Mr. Richmond believes that the 
automobile is taking trade to larger 
towns and that the small town mer- 
chant will have to employ exceptional 
merchandising methods and be al- 
ways alert if he expects to keep his 
business at home. Usually the 
larger a store becomes the more it is 
realized that service and selection, 
coupled with good advertising and 
snappy windows, are necessary to 


Keep Business Cards in 
Customers’ Sight 


HE Doyle Hardware Co., Mem- 

phis, Tenn., keeps a box of bus- 
iness cards in front of the cash reg- 
ister and finds it mighty handy to 
pass them out to strangers. The ad- 
dress and telephone number of the 
firm are on the cards, which aré 
easily slipped into the pocket for fu- 
ture reference. 

This idea probably would best 
apply to a city store where many of 
the customers are strangers rather 
than to the smaller town store. How- 
ever, a salesman should always have 
a card in his pocket and when he is 
showing a stove or a kitchen cabinet 
or some other article to a prospect, 
he should hand her one of them with 
a little memo on it relative to the 
price, ete. 


Interest Not Lost After Sale Is 
Made 


UST because they sell a stove, re- 

frigerator or vacuum cleaner is 
no reason why Johnson, Berger & 
Co., Jonesboro, Ark., should lose in- 
terest in the article when it leaves 
the store. They follow up these sales 
for some time and make it a point 
to visit the homes where their mer- 
chandise is being used to see if it is 
giving satisfaction or in order to 
make any suggestions of a helpful 
nature. 
People like this kind of personal 


twenty grinders. 


HARDWARE AGE 


Moving Display Sells 500 Grinders 

HE Stambaugh-Thompson Co., Youngstown, Ohio, 
recently sold 500 hand grinders in one week as 
the result of using a revolving display rack. 
rack has about four tiers and will display possibly 
The rack was placed near the 
front of the store and was kept in motion all day. 
A card giving the price was put on top and the 
moving object drew attention sufficient to create 
these 500 sales. 


keep the business growing steadily. 

One of the ways to keep business 
at home and away from your neigh- 
boring larger town or city is to em- 
ploy some of the methods that work 
for Mr. Richmond. Keeping busi- 
ness at home is frequently mighty 
hard sledding, because of the fact 
that thousands are working against 
you. However, the local dealer 
has the situation well in hand, 


interest, and when the salesman 
starts out to ask Mrs. Jones if her 
phonograph is behaving properly he 
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if he only realizes it, be- 
cause he is on the ground, 
and the city stores are not. 
That should be a great ad- 
vantage and give him the 
This chance to get in solidly 
with his community if he 
uses the outsiders’ methods 
of advertising and appeal. 
One of the best ways to get 
in with the community is 
to do something worth 
while outside of your busi- 
ness in that community. 

If organizing a few baseball teams 
and putting up some cups as trophies 
brought dn $1,600 worth of baseball 
*goods sales to the Richmond Hard- 
ware Co., what would these methods 
do for any hardware dealer’s busi- 
ness if applied in various directions 
in his own community? Answer the 
question for yourself. You know 
the possibilities that await you in 
your own town. 


has no trouble in finding out if she 
needs a new stove or a vacuum 
cleaner. 


Simple to Make, Productive of Sales 


Pe lengths of half-inch pipe 
rigged up with T unions and 
elbows make an attractive rack for 
displaying golf clubs. Fred Holmes, 
Arcade Hardware Co., Highland 
Park, Mich., designed this one. 
The pipes are gilded. The base tray, 
made of wood varnished, is lined 
with green felt. Holmes has this 
rack near the front of the store 
where it invites you to select a set 
of clubs. 

The four support pipes are fas- 
tened to the counter with base sock- 











ets. The locations of the T unions 
and elbows are apparent in the 
sketch. The tray has an inclined 
bottom to prevent the clubs from 
slipping. 

This rack may be built to suit 
your available space. Fred Holmes 
has made his rack about 57 in. long. 
The extreme extensions are 6 in. 
and the supports are 15 in. apart. 
The short pieces of pipe extending 
between supports measure 3 in. and 
should be tilted upward. Why not 
try this out yourself? 
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| EFERRING to your questions rela- 

tive to what is the most practical 
and satisfactory way to pay clerks, we 
would state as follows: 

1. By check on the 15th and end of 
the month. 

2. We believe that a straight salary 
for some of the clerks who have not 
been in our employ for any length of 
time is satisfactory. 

3. We pay a commission to our sales- 
men on cash sales only based on what 
business we believe they should do 
daily in amounts proportionate to their 
salaries. 

4, We also give a yearly bonus to 
the older employees. 

Palace Hardware Company, 
San Francisco, Cal. 


N answer to the four questions asked, 

will say that we pay our clerks on 
a straight salary basis, salary and 
commission basis, and on straight com- 
mission basis. 

We believe that the straight salary 
is the best method used. Our reason 
for making this statement is, when a 
commission or bonus is offered it has 
a tendency to make clerk more or less 
spasmodic in his work. Of the three 
methods, we find the straight salary is 
the most satisfactory, day by day and 
month by month. 

Willard Hardware Company, 
Stockton, Cal. 


\ ])E pay a part of our help by the 
/Y week and a part by the month. 
We sometimes give a bonus at the end 
of the year when profits seem to have 
justified it. We try to pay a good sal- 
ary to start with. 


HARDWARE AGE 
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The Payment of 


W* publish again this week the second group of letters from hard. 
ware retailers in different sections of the country on what they 
believe is the most satisfactory and practical way to pay clerks, 

This is one of the most important discussions ever opened by a trade 


journal in the interests of better business. 


It touches everybody in the 


hardware industry, particularly the merchant and the man behind the 


counter. 


We give no commission. We have 
felt this is not a good plan. It shows 
this in our competitor’s business. A 
clerk who gets a commission will cut 
the price in order to boost his individual 
sales until customers will run around 
other clerks to get to this one who does 
the cutting. A bonus we think is a 
good plan. 

Watkins Hardware Co., 
Mena, Ark. 


W. pay all of our men straight sal- 
aries, without commission or 
bonus. The salaries are graduated ac- 
cording to the amount of their sales. 
Our record of daily sales shows the 
amount each man sells by the day, 
month and year and he is paid accord- 
ingly. 

In hiring a new salesman, it is nec- 
essary for us to size up the person and 
estimate his ability and as soon as he 
shows that he is up on his toes, work- 
ing and producing results, his salary 
is adjusted in accordance with his sales. 

We have tried figuring commissions 
but have not found it satisfactory, as 
some clerks have the tendency to over- 
sell on a customer they may get hold 
of and sometimes object to a return 
credit on merchandise that a customer 
may decide he does not want. It has 
always been our policy that if a cus- 
tomer buys an item and when they 
have got home and found they do 
not want it for some reason or other, 
we issue a credit or a cash refund, ac- 
cording to the terms of the sale. 

We have never figured a monthly or 
yearly bonus on sales but if a man 
should develop an unusual interest in 
his work and sales, it would be a very 
good thing to handle a bonus at the end 
of the year; but on the other hand, if 
it did not come the next year, would 
there not be a reaction? 

A man who is always paid a good 
salary is always satisfied. 

The Powell Hardware Co., 
El Dorado, Kan. 


WE pay straight salary only on 
clerks 


inside of the store; on 
salesmen outside of the store, salary 
and commission. 
We believe that straight salary is 
good enough for clerks on the inside 
of the store, if a good salary is paid. 


(To be continued next week ) 


We have tried the bonus plan, either 
on a monthly, weekly, or yearly basis, 
but it has not worked out for inside 
salesmen, 

White Hardware Co., 
Santiago, Cal. 


N22 having many salespeople, we 
have found it very satisfactory to 
pay a bonus in prosperous years, put- 
ting the cards on the table and very 
frankly telling them the result of the 
year’s business. When the profits are 
nominal or as in 1920, on the wrong 
side of the ledger, we have had no 
complaints as to compensation. 

We might add, however, that we at 
all times pay good salaries—better, I 
think, than is usual in our line of busi- 
ness in this section. 

The Branson & Griswold Hdw. Co., 
Trinidad, Colo. 


a question has been a hard one 
for a number of years, and while 
we have not decided that we have solved 
the question, we are going to try out 
an old system we believe new in the 
hardware business. 

We are willing to pay whatever the 
salesmen are worth, but the great trou- 
ble has been that, when we have ad- 
vanced their salaries, they have not 
made an attempt to increase the busi- 
ness. Their one thought seems to be 
how much can I get for the least 
amount of energy put into the business. 
So we are going to adopt a salary and 
commission plan, and as we have it 
worked out now, if a man is receiving 
$30 per week and his sales are, say, 
$75 per day, we will continue to pay 
him the $30 and pay him a commission 
of, say, 2 per cent on all over that 
amount. 

We believe that it will put a little 
“nep” in the boys, and we will not 
care how much they make over and 
above the fixed salary. 

I am not a believer in the bonus 
plan, for if they are inclined to shirk, 
the real workers will help pull them 
through for their share, but with the 
commission plan each man will have 
to work out his own salvation. 

When we get going we will let you 
know how it works. 

James W. Hellman, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
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Hardware Clerks | 


HARDWARE AGE 


As we stated before, the most important thing about a discussion of 
this kind is this: Its constructive value is great only in proportion to 


the number who enter it. 


HARDWARE AGE will continue this discussion as long as anybody 
in the hardware business wishes to say anything on the subject. Its 
purpose is constructive, and we feel sure that the trade as a whole will 
profit by the exchange of ideas and opinions as represented in the fol- 


lowing letters. 


i HIS is a very broad question, as 
you state. 

We pay our clerks on the basis of 
a monthly salary, half on the sixteenth 
and half on the first. We give those 
with us a year, when summer comes, 
two weeks’ vacation with full pay, and 
six months’ service, one week with full 
pay. We allow one week’s sickness 
during a year with full pay also. Any- 
thing over one week, or failure to be 
back promptly after the vacation pe- 
riod allotted, is not paid for. 

We have tried various commissions 
and bonuses with indifferent or unsatis- 
factory results. The ordinary clerk, in 
our opinion, does not appreciate these 
things, and after the novelty is worn 
off loses interest. We have rather felt 
that it paid best to pay good salaries 
and then demand the returns. 

I might mention also that we carry 
group insurance for all our employees, 
starting at $1,000 after one year’s ‘ser- 
vice and increasing $200 each year until 
it reaches $3,000. Some of the older 
men appreciate this, while many of 
them, we have felt, do not. Anyway, 
it does not seem to hold them when 
they want to leave. We have never 
tried individual comm®sions, except in 
such lines as phonographs, washing 
machines and vacuum cleaners, etc. 

During 1919 and 1920 we paid some 
monthly and yearly bonuses, which 
were discontinued, of course, when the 
depression came, and we have not 
started them since. If things do not 
change downward again, we believe we 
will soon have to do this again, in lieu 
of making straight salary advances. 

On account of the climatic conditions 
here we have a great deal of trouble 
with our help, chiefly because we are 
so near the coast, where living condi- 
tions are more pleasant. 

Imperial Valley Hdw. Co., 
El Centro, Cal. 


> regular salesman draws from 
$175 to $200 a month. 

We do not believe that a straight 
salary is enough to our department 
heads, and we, therefore, give them a 
bonus in addition. 

We have never tried giving commis- 
sion on sales, because of the fact that 
we have learned of troubles and jeal- 


ousies aroused in organizations where 
this system exists. In other words, 
there is a tendency then created for 
one salesman to steal a sale that has 
been created and worked up by an- 
other. This arouses jealousy and bad 
feeling. 

In regard to the bonus, we believe 
in it and have been working along this 
line with our department heads for 
several years. 

In regard to department heads, would 
state that our business is rather small, 
and they are actively engaged on the 
floor handling trade themselves in what 
might be termed the capacity of head 
clerk in each department. 

Merced Hdw. & Implement Co., 

Merced, Cal. 


WE pay weekly. For about three 
years we gave a bonus on sales, 
first 1 per cent and during war times 
2 per cent, but found it caused hard 
feeling among the clerks and more or 
less jealousy. The clerks expressed a 
desire to discontinue the bonus. But 
we believe that a bonus stimulates 
sales with some clerks. 
The Ruhl-Goodell Co., 
Stockton, Cal. 


OUR questions are some of the 
hardest questions to answer that 
a hardware dealer might undertake. 

The answer to No. 1 is that we pay 
our clerks a straight salary. 

Your second question: The writer’s 
answer would be that according to 
what we get out of the clerks we pay 
them plenty. 

The third question: We would say 
that we have never tried to pay a com- 
mission above the salaries. (Question 
1). 

The fourth question: The writer is 
hardly in shape to give a definite 
answer, but believes that a bonus might 
be all right providing that the monthly 
salary would not be too large. 

We would surely appreciate to know 
what success other merchants have had 
and how they are handling the payment 
of their clerks. It surely is a problem 
to figure out just the proper thing. 

Henry Miller & Son, 
Perry, Iowa. 


Send in your opinion today. 
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\ J E pay by check early enough for 
the clerk to get to the bank and 
cash the check. It is a hardship on the 
merchant who is asked to cash another 
merchant’s check. In paying by check 
we keep a record of the transaction. 

2. Pay as much as the business will 
stand, and if the clerk is not satisfied 
let him hunt another job. Have never 
had a man quit our employ. 

3. Have seen it tried. The result 
was that one clerk, finding a prospect, 
kept the fact to himself, and if the sale 
was made by another clerk No. 1 was 
always a little peeved. It tends to dis- 
rupt the organization. Make it worth 
while for the clerk to give 100 per cent 
of his efficiency and if he wants to be 
“a leaner,” fire him, and let the balance 
of the bunch know he was fired and 
what for. 

4. A bonus given af the end of a 
period is given by the firm at first as 
a matter of appreciation, after a time 
is demanded by the employee as a mat- 
ter of right. 

Mitchell & Abell, 
Assumption, Ill. 
\ TE have always paid our clerks a 
straight salary. 

We have never given commissions on 
sales, as it is rather difficult in our 
business in this territory to work this 
out in a satisfactory manner. 

We like the idea of a monthly bonus 
if it could be worked out in a satisfac- 
tory way, and await with pleasure the 
article which you state will be written 
up on this matter. 

R. Barcroft & Sons Co., 
Merced, Cal. 
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HEN we think of skiing we 

\ \ immediately get a vision of 
huge mounds of snow —the 
prerequisite to skiing. But if our 
minds should take such a peculiar 
twist as to think of its actually being 
done on the Fourth of July, our pic- 
ture more than likely would be of 
Alaska—the home of the midnight 
sun, perpetual snow, sour-doughs, etc. 
Up at St. Mary’s Glacier in Colo- 
rado, on July Fourth, a ski tourna- 
ment was held. Spectators sat in 
drifts of snow and on cakes of ice, 
all bundled in fur coats and legs 





o 
All the way from the frigid to the temperate zone in one window display—that’s the way the Tritch Hardware Co., 


HARDWARE AGE 


From Skits to Bathing Suits 
Zin 1 Hour and 45 Minutes 


wrapped in automobile robes, while 
down in Denver at Berkeley Lake— 
a distance of fifty miles, an hour and 
forty-five minutes’ ride—a_ water 
carnival was being staged, and down 
East the Fourth of July celebrators 
were sweltering under a blazing sun 
and seeking the beaches for cooling 
breezes. 

The skiers presented a spectacle 
indescribable—one could only gasp 
and marvel at their daring because 
of the peculiar hazard of the course 
presented by the presence of the 
glacier. Down, down, they came rid- 
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ing the snow drifts of the cayon wall 
—then for a jump of 100 feet! There 
was the lake of sparkling ice cold 
water at the foot of the glacier. An 
unsteady nerve, a little mishap—an 
ice cold plunge would have been 
inevitable. 

Thrilling to the 500 or more who 
looked on and genuine pleasure for 
those who furnished the sport. It 
was an innovation—something new 
for the outdoor lover and further 
proof of the claim that Colorado is 
“The Playground of America.” 


Denver, 


Colo., played up the skiing matches and the water sports early last month 
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Regarding This: 
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ontinuing 


Get a ‘now, i ime to hear the retorns 


Criqui-Dendee Fight, Thursiay Night, 





——- 


the Stupendous Sale of Genuine 
Rediola RC Westinghouse 


Receiving Sets 


$59-75 wach 


Complete with all necessary equipment at an extraordinary price! A tremendous offering whereby 
a $3,000,000 stock of these radiolas is going for $1,195,000! 
probably for the first time a set of known.quality and of great repute has been offered at a price 
within the-reach of all. Radiola R. C. isa simple practical receiving set, easy to operate, ideal for 
family use, beautifully finishéd, for city or country and with 60,000 enthusiastic users to testify to 
its worth, Offered at an extraordinary prico. Former price with aerial equipment included, $150. 


Now, $59.75. 


Radio Shép will be open each evening until 9 o'clock. 
Use 330 Street entramte near Broadway after 5:30. 


. 


Another Gimbe! triumph whereby 





Liberal Terms of Pay- 
ment May Be Arranged 





GIMBELS RADIO SHOP—Fourth Floor 





Sn Brooklyn, Long Island and New Jersey Customers Direct to Gimbels via Tubes and Subways 


by ai 


assis- 


tant manager sales department, ° 


| AROLD T. MELHUISH, 


Radio Corporation of America, 
233 Broadway, New York City, at the 
request of HARDWARE AGE gave out a 
statement explaining why 20,000 ra- 
diola RC sets were sold at cut prices 
through a large New York department 
store. The principal reason advanced 
by Mr. Melhuish was that “an overpro- 
duction of this type of receiver result- 
ing from the inability of the regular 
distribution channels to move them,” 
left the corporation “with a large in- 
ventory of these receivers in its ware- 
houses,” which it desired to liquidate. 
After stating that the first radio 
broadcast receiver sold by the radio 
corporation ‘was the radiola RC and 
that since it was placed on the market 
“there have been important develop- 
ments in the construction of radio re- 
ceivers,” the statement says: 


Started Last Winter 


“In February of this year we an- 
nounced to the trade a change in price 
on this radiola to $142.50 including dry 
battery tubes, head telephones and 
plug, and an allowance to the trade of 
$10 for supplying the batteries to the 
purchaser. Immediately thereafter we 
sent advertising broadsides to the en- 
tire trade featuring this new price for 
the complete receiver and inserted in 
the March, April and May issues of 
trade papers and general magazines 
arge advertisements, at the expendi- 


ture of thousands of dollars to feature 
this new selling plan. 

“Soon after this a tremendous ad- 
vertising and selling campaign was in- 
augurated, which included not only ad- 
vertising in national magazines but 
also in newspapers in twelve of the 
large cities of the United States. Mats 
and electrotypes were distributed free- 
ly; lantern slides for motion picture 
houses were distributed to all dealers 
who asked for them; prizes were of- 
fered for the best trimmed windows in 
which this radiola was displayed, and 
a great amount of literature was dis- 
tributed for dealers’ use. No expense 
was spared to make use of every means 
of merchandising to assist in moving 
the radiola RC as rapidly as possible. 

“In spite of the tremendous sales 
and advertising campaign to move 
these radiolas through our dealers, the 
results were unsatisfactory, and we 
still had 20,000 radiolas on July 1. 

“Distributors and dealers have re- 
cently commented on the fact that the 
radiola V and the radiola RC were 
competitive, and that an increasing 
public preference was being shown the 
radiola V. 


Problems of Liquidation 


“Therefore, with a large quantity of 
radiola RC’s to be sold and the public’s 
preference quite evidently in favor of 
the radiola V, it was obviously neces- 
sary that this older type of receiver 
should be liquidated at an early date. 


“The question whether this liquida- 
tion should be conducted through our 
dealers or through some other channel 
better fitted for the very rapid disposal 
of merchandise could be answered only 
by taking into consideration the fol- 
lowing four important factors. 

“(1) That our present distribution 
channels had been unable to move a 
satisfactory quantity; (2) that another 
attempt on the part of our dealers to 
liquidate this reéeiver would result in 
the immediate slowing-up in the move- 
ment of other radio merchandise; (3) 
that our distributors and dealers did 
not want to have the liquidation of the 
radiola RC interfere with their sales 
of the radiola V, and (4) that if an at- 
tempt were made to liquidate through 
our dealers, the selling to the public 
would undoubtedly be carried over into 
the fall and winter months when busi- 
ness would again be excellent for all 
radio merchandise at standard prices. 
In order that the rapid turnover of 
other types of receivers might not be 
seriously affected by this liquidation it 
was necessary to have this receiver 
entirely disposed of before the fall 
sales campaigns were started. 

“These governing factors obviously 
pointed to the conclusion that this 
liquidation would be better and more 
quickly accomplished, and cause less 
disturbance to the trade if carried on 
by outside interests. 

“Accordingly, when we received a 
satisfactory offer for the entire lot of 





ECAUSE of the widespread 
interest in the 
radiola RC outfits at cut prices 


sale of 


through department _ stores, 
since July 1, and because of the 
questions asked HarpwarE ACE 
a HarpWARE ACE 
reporter interviewed Harold T. 
Melhuish, 
sales department, Radio Corpo- 
ration of America, 233 Broad- 


way. New York City. The ques- 


by dealers, 


assistant manager, 


tions asked and the answers 


given by Mr. Melhuish follow: 


Q.—Will the Radio Corporation 
take back sets, or make any sort of 
credit allowance to jobbers or dealers 
who may be unable to dispose of 
their stock of radiola RC’s because 
of the recent department store sales. 


20,000 radiola RC’s to be sold through 
department stores we were convinced 
that the interests of the trade would 
be best served by accepting the offer. 
“In order that the trade might be 
informed as soon as possible of the 
reasons for this liquidation, we sent 
out a letter to all of our distributors 
on July 9 explaining the situation to 
them quite fully, and they have no 
doubt passed this information along. 


What Will Be the Effect? 


“The question arises in the minds of 
dealers—what will be the effect on the 
public? 

“The fact that 20,000 radiola RC’s 
were sold to the public in approxi- 


Non-Liquid Door Check Is Eff- 


cient in Operation 


The “Lic-Wid-Les” Door Check, made 
by The No-Liquid Door Check Co., Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, is built on the principle 
of an automobile brake and is durable 
and efficient in operation. The mechan- 
ical features are shown in the accom- 
panying illustration. 

At the top of the central chamber 
there is a durable coil spring which 
supplies the power that actually closes 
the door. Next below this is an ex- 
panding friction brake to retard the 
spring action so that the door may not 
be closed too forcibly. This brake, in 
turn, is made to contract or expand by 
the action of a cam which is finally con- 
trolled by the pistons in the two air 
cylinders to right and left. One of the 
cylinders is a vacuum chamber, the 
other a compression chamber. By op- 


HARDWARE AGE 


A,—That would be a rather diffi- 
cult thing for us to do. Our investi- 
gations made _ before the _ sale 
throughout the country showed that 
there were not 2,000 radiola RC sets 
in the hands of dealers. We took 
back from jobbers in all parts of the 
United States about 4,000 sets. The 
retail stocks of radiola RC sets 
throughout the country today are 
negligible. 


Q.—Does the Radio Corporation 
at the present time contemplate hav- 
ing any other merchandise sold at 
reduced prices through department 
stores? 


A.—No. 


Q.—Were any of the 20,000 radiola 
RC’s that the Radio Corporation 
claims to have had on hand July 1 
sold outside of New York City? 


A.—We sold all of the 20,000 sets 
to Gimbel Bros. in New York. They 
formed a syndicate to dispose of the 
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sets and the syndicate handled the 
sales in other cities, such as Boston. 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
etc. 


Q.—Were all of the sales con- 
ducted at the $59 price? 


A.—lIn so far as I know, yes. 


Q.—Was the department store 
selling price of $59.75 on radiola 
RC’s made with the knowledge and 
consent of the Radio Corporation? 


A.—In liquidating this stock we 
sold it at a certain price. The pur- 
chasers were privileged to fix their 
own resale price. 


Q.—What about the sale of the 
RA-DA sets? 


A.—The RA-DA sets combined 
are equivalent to the RC sets and we 
have been disposing of them in the 
same fashion. Most of this stock is 
about disposed of now. 








mately five days has demonstrated to 
the trade that there is a demand on 
the part of the buying public for radio 
receivers in the summer. 

“The widespread advertising and 
publicity given to this liquidation has 
revived public enthusiasm in radio to 
such an extent that the return of the 
increased demand this fall will, un- 
doubtedly start at least thirty days 
ahead of the time that it would other- 
wise be felt. 

“Some dealers seem to feel that 
much of their potential market has 
been removed by reason of the fact 
that several of their prospective cus- 
tomers have purchased the radiola RC 
during the period of this liquidation. 





posing the action of these, a steadier 
pressure is obtained than where either 
vacuum or compression is relied on 
alone. When the door is being opened 














the valves in the cylinders open like- 
wise and the pistons move without pres- 
sure. The friction brake is not there- 
fore expanded. There is no other re- 
sistance than that of the coil spring 
and the door opens easily. The instant 


These dealers should realize that every 
radiola owner creates from three to 
ten additional prospects among his 
friends. This liquidation has, there- 
fore, enlarged the potential market. 

“The radio corporation permitted this 
liquidation to be made at a consider- 
able sacrifice. It would have been eas- 
ily possible to have waited a few 
months and then to have liquidated at 
a greatly increased selling price dur- 
ing the fall and winter period. But 
this would have been detrimental to our 
dealers and might have injured their 
business. The radiola line is now sim- 
plified and the radiola V stands in a 
class by itself.” 


the door starts closing, the action is re- 
versed. The cylinder valves close and 
cause air pressure on the pistons. The 
pressure is in exact proportion to the 
speed of the door, and is mechanically 
transmitted through the piston rods 
and cam to the expanding friction 
brake. The friction or checking effect 
produced is therefore always in exact 
proportion to the force applied to the 
door. There are only three adjust- 
ments necessary or possible and these 
are all made from the outside at any 
time. One is the adjustment of the 
spring tension so that it will handle the 
weight of the particular door to which 
it is attached even against strong 
drafts that may accidentally strike it. 
The other two adjustments are of the 
air openings in the cylinder ends. Each 
of these is regulated by a single adjust- 
ing screw and a moment’s testing will 
show the degree to which these should 
be turned up or loosened. 
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If an article is designed to make a kiddie happy yow’ll always find it at Balfour's. 
other toys and games may be had in almost endless variety 


Vehicles of all kinds are to be 
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Balfour’s Toy Department Makes Every Day 


a Christmas for Savannah Children 


TL pany of Savannah, Ga., has 
found that a toy department, 
once carried as a seasonable side 
line, is profitable all the year ’round. 
At Christmas time many stores 
haul out the lines of toys 
and give them promi- 
nent display, and then 
sidetrack them for the 
remainder of the year. 
At Balfour’s toys are 
now on display all the 
year. The company has 
various substantial rea- 
sons for doing this. 

In the first place, peo- 
ple going on vacations 
often want to buy toys 
for children to take away 
with them. Balfour’s at- 
tracts the attention of 
these buyers. Social oc- 
casions for little tots often require 
toys to be given as prizes—and these 
Occasions are occurring during the 
whole year. 

At the same time this firm realizes 
that the child out of school demands 
more playthings than during the 
winter school months. 

When a convention is being held 
in Savannah the Balfour Hardware 


HE Balfour Hardware Com- 


Company fills one of its display win- 
dows with toys. Visiting delegates, 
looking for gifts to take home to 
their children, are naturally at- 
tracted by the display and it’s only 
a short step from attraction to pur- 


DOWN IN 
The Balfour Hardware Co.: 


Plays up toys every day in the year. 
Features toys near housefurnishings and attracts 
both mother and child. 
Always displays toys when there’s a convention 
in town. 
Keeps toys constantly in the minds of the chil- 
dren. 


chasing. The toys on display consist 
usually of games or other items 
which can be easily carried. 

The toy stock on the inside of the 
store is arranged near the house- 
furnishings department. When a 
mother and the small boy come into 
the furnishing department they are 
usually attracted by the toys and 
sales follow naturally. 


SAVANNAH, GA. 


An all-the-year toy stock also 
serves as a Christmas sales-booster. 
People who pass the store at all times 
during the year, and see toys dis- 
played, remember this at Christmas 
time, and Balfour’s trade during the 
holidays is exceptionally 
large. 

When the stock is not 
shown throughout the 
year, what remains from 
Christmas time must be 
stored. Some of the ex- 
tra stock is stored by the 
Balfour company, but 
the regular line of toys 
is kept in the store. The 
sales of the regular stock 
more than pay for the 
storage of that which is 
extra. 

The toy department 
has a growing effect 
upon the hardware line, just as the 
hardware line helps the toys. This 
department is a good means of build- 
ing up a cash profit, and the Balfour 
Hardware Company has found toys 
so profitable that it handles them as 
a specialty all the year round. You 
can’t make money on a line if you 
feature it only at intervals. Bal- 
four’s realize it. 
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We Forget— 


The colorful magical spell of a toy 
Excites all the comical bubbles of joy 
In persons and toddlers of forty and four 
Ah, who can resist a game on the floor? 


They seldom seem tired and never get blue, 
The bear and the monkey, the baby and Sue 
But we who are men forget and grow old, 
Ah, where is the boy who never would scold? 


HILDREN above everything 
else crave equality with their 
elders. They imitate them, 
act grown-up, talk about 

what they will do when they “get big,” 
and in various ways seek to impress us 
with at least their potential impor- 
tance as men and women. 


It is the policy of wisdom for a man 
to treat with a boy on terms of friendly 
equality, as a “regular feller.” The 
boy always remembers it, indistinctly 
perhaps, but nevertheless apprecia- 
tively. a. 


For the merchant, especially the 
hardware dealer who sells toys and 
sporting goods, this is indeed a matter 
of some pith and moment. His busi- 
ness growth, his future and his prestige 
depend on his treatment of customers. 


People are walking advertisements. 
Treat the boy with brusqueness or in- 
difference and Father Time, the friend 
of all boys, may weave an invisible web 
across your door. 

By CHARLES DOWNES 
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FOR AUGUST 


66 HAT shall I feature dur. 

ing August?” is the ques. 
tion now being asked by many 
retailers. The following list 
will perhaps help answer the 
question. 


Canning Supplies 
Fruit and Jar Rings 
Fruit Presses 
Pressure Cookers 
Food Choppers 
Fireless Cookers 
Ice Cream Freezers 
Water Coolers 
* Electric Utensils 
Ranges 
Lunch Kits 
Camping Supplies 
Auto Accessories 
Oils 
Golf Goods 
Tennis Goods 
Fishing Tackle 
Wheel Toys 
Garden Hose 
Fencing 
Paint 
Brushes 
Tools 
Tool Chests 
Builders’ Hardware 
Garage Hardware 
Padlocks 
Screens 
Rope 
Sharpening Stone 
Toilet Clippers 
Boy Scout Goods 
Washing Machines 
Wheel Barrows 
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Don’t Let Dishonesty Reduce Your Profits 
and Your Employees’ Wages 


Catch the Crooks in Time and You Help Yourself 
and All Those Associated With You—Don’t 
Let Them Crab Your Game 


Dade oo 


Rawr” 





NE hundred 
QO thousand 





amount which has 
been lost annually 
through thefts by 
employees by a 
chain of stores do- 





dollars is LOSS ES THROUGH 
theestimated PKLULATION 
NS INTO MILLIONS 
STORE PRORT 
LOWER WAGES, ETc 


CUT DOWN 


* The chain in 
question takes 
every feasible pre- 
caution to avoid 
‘pilfering and pec- 
ulation. The em- 
ployees are check- 
ed up, the goods 
are checked up by 


















ing a business of 
about three mil- 
lion dollars. This 
is nearly enough 
to pay two divi- 
dends, for $58,000 
will pay the regular dividend on its‘ stock. 


€ This amount includes not only the direct thefts but 
the loss by that particular form of dishonesty which 
involves the giving away of shells with guns, extra 
screws with hinges, giving overweight of nails and 
rope and malicious waste and negligence which is prac- 
tically equivalent to theft. 

On one occasion, for instance, an employee had been 
instructed to return goods from a store to the ware- 
house. Failing to do this the employee sought to cover 
his mistake by throwing the goods away. 

In another case some samples of stove polish had 
been left for free distribution. 

Someone appeared to think this was too much work 
and incorporated the whole lot in a bale of waste paper. 
This is what is meant by malicious waste. 

When this chain had a little over 400 employees, 169 
were detected in theft by detectives in the course of 
one year. This, of course, did not include all the dis- 
honest employees, as some, no doubt, escaped detection. 

During that year the turnover of employees was 
about one thousand, that is, one thousand people were 
employed by the company during the year, or about 
two and a half times the total number required to op- 
erate the stores. 

The petty peculations were, therefore, a very seri- 
ous drawback, in the first place on account of the posi- 
tive, definite loss of goods and money, and in the sec- 
ond place because the discharge of dishonest employees 
hecessitated the employment of a new personnel, who 
were, of course, less efficient as a rule than the em- 
Ployees who had been discharged. 








frequent invoices, 
five detectives are 
employed regular- 
ly to keep watch 
on the different 
stores, and the 
personality of these detectives is known to only 
one person in the concern, the president. Not- 
withstanding all these precautions the annual loss by 
this concern has been amounting to about three and a 
third per cent of its total sales. 


HE president of this company, in discussin, the 

matter, said that he did not believe that their 
josses were greater than those of the average hard- 
ware store in proportion to the business transacted. 
4 If this is true, and it would be difficult to either prove 
or disprove it, here is a source of loss which must be 
reckoned with by the retail hardware dealer who 
wishes to make a profit out of his business. 

Three to four per cent loss through pectulation, if 
applied to the total annual business done by all the 
hardware stores of the United States and Canada would 
represent thefts of over $20,000,000 a year. This is 
believed to be largely in excess of the actual losses 
from this cause. In the small town stores peculations 
are thought to be almost negligible—life in the small 
town is not as dizzy as in the big city and employees 
have fewer ambitions to gratify. Peculations are be- 
lieved to be largely confined to the city and the chain 
stores, because of the absence of personal supervision 
by an employer, is considered more conducive to 
thefts than the individually owned and operated store. 
{ Losses of this type operate to the disadvantage of all 
employees, honest, as well as dishonest. They cut 
down store profits, and it is from profits that bonuses 
and increased salaries must come—small profits make 
for no bonuses and low salaries. Watch out for them, 
boys—do not let any fellows crab your game! 
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SANDY SAYS: 


T HE other night, after the curfew whistle had 
| blown and the midnight dews had begun to dif- 
fuse, I dropped in to see a hardware merchant whose 
fine business sense I strongly admire. 

Seated at a desk in a corner of his office, with a pad 
in front of him, he was in deep meditation. On the 
pad he had carefully written a long list of items, each 
with a number attached. 

“Figuring out how much you made in 1922?” I 
asked with a smile. 

“No,” he quickly replied; “not how much I made, but 
how much I lost.” 

“How’s that?” I rejoined. 
making money.” 

“T did make money,” he said, “but not as much as I 
had the chance to make.” 

My curiosity was excited. I asked him to explain. 

“On this paper,” he said, “I am listing the number 
of calls I had in 1922 for staple merchandise of which 
I was temporarily out at the time the calls were made. 
Each of these calls, I figure, represented a sale and a 
orofit I could have made, if I had not leaned back too 
far in my buying and kept my stock of current mer- 
chandise too close to the bone. This list shows that 
I lost $3,200 extra profit that I should have earned, 
but didn’t because I was overconservative. I believe 
every good merchant should inventory his past mis- 
takes, at the beginning of each year, as well as his 
successes. By finding out the mistakes I made in 1922, 
and analyzing them in cold blood, I feel I will be better 


“IT thought you were 


equipped to correct them in 1923.. Only in this way 
can a retail hardware merchant intelligently manage 
his business.” 


* 


All old birds are not wise any more than are all 
young birds fools. 


BANKER with a scientific bias discovers that 100 

lady house flies in the next two months will incu- 
bate 100,000,000,000 baby house flies ready for a kin- 
dergarten course in spreading disease, etc. Better 
look over your stock of window screens, screen wire, 
fly traps and swatters. Looks like a man’s job to keep 
the flies off the customers these days. 


* * 


Any debtor who won't pay his bills is better off your 
books than on. There’s no money in dead horses. 


* * * 


OR every hardware salesman who makes a spe- 
LL cific constructive suggestion for the purchase of 
a second item following his initial sale, fifty make 
no specific constructive suggestion whatever—simply 
shoot the bromide, “Anything else?” And fifty sales- 
men thereby stunt their growth, while one evolves 
and flowers. 
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Incidental and Unusual + 


Emerson said: 


of men and nations. 


you and to us. 





“Our chief experiences have been casual.” 


The man who is writing the story of “Forty Years of Hardware,” 
which will start early in September in Hardware Age, says: 


“I will forget to mention many great figures in the 
hardware trade with whom I came very little in con- 
tact, while on the other hand, I will write at some 
length of stock clerks, traveling salesmen and others 
who loomed large upon my youthful imagination.” 


The casual experience or the trifling episode often changes the destiny 


We cannot afford to underestimate either the incidental or the unusual. 


The publication of “Forty Years of Hardware” by Hardware Age is 
both—incidental in the day’s work; unusual in its value and interest, to 
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Warren G. Harding 


' K J ARREN GAMALIEL HARDING, twenty-ninth President of the 

United States, has gone to his last great reward. In his death the 

people of this Republic have lost what is more than a president—a 

man and a friend. Today the people of the United States are not concerned 

about what historians may say of Warren G. Harding. They are thinking 

with a deep sense of grief of their personal loss. They have known him as a 

fellow man elevated to the highest office in the land and unspoiled by power 

or fame. They have seen him performing his high duty simply, yet with dig- 
nity, revealing through it all his intensely human attributes. 


Whatever his fellow citizens may have thought of his public policies, down 
in their hearts they have respected, admired and loved him. None could 
withstand the persuasion and charm of his wonderful personality. 


Warren G. Harding died as he would have wished to die—in the harness. 
His fatal illness came just as he was nearing the completion of an arduous 
trip conceived with the idea of bettering conditions in far off Alaska. Who 
knows what was in his mind, when as physicians prepared to examine him 
under the X-Ray, he said, “Go ahead, I have nothing to conceal’? 


The New York Times speaks truly when it says: “If President Harding 
could speak to his countrymen today, he would bid them be of good cheer 
for the future of their Government. He never set himself up as a superman, 
indispensable to the national well-being. His favorite conception of the 
American Government was of a great institution less dependent upon any in- 
dividual than upon the drive behind it of an intelligent and honest democ- 
racy. As Garfield said in Wall Street in 1865, ‘The Government lives on 
though its Chief at the moment is stricken down.’ The sorrow which the 
nation feels at the death of a well-loved President need not today be tinged 
with apprehension. The lesson of Mr. Harding’s career would not rightly 
be taken to heart if it did not help us to feel that the foundations of our Gov- 
ernment are laid too deep and broad to be shaken by even such a shock as 
that caused by his passing from the earthly scene.” 


A nation that can produce a man like Warren G. Harding will not fail him 
now. It will continue to grow in the fullness of the ideals he fostered, its 
people bigger and better because of his having lived. 
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the man to select as sales manager for the business. It does not follow because he has 
been a successful salesman that he has the ability to get the best results out of other 


salesmen. 


D: not take it for granted because a man can lead all other salesmen in sales that he is 


In my experience I have known these successful salesmen to fall down miserably as sales 
managers. A good sales manager must have to the highest degree the qualities of a good 
teacher. He must have understanding, sympathy and above all things, patience. Now when 
you put an unusually successful salesman in charge of other salesmen, selling goods to him 
appears so easy—it comes to him so naturally—that he simply can not understand that other 
men should have any trouble in turning the trick. This super-salesman often takes entirely 
too much for granted. He does not realize that unusual salesmen are scarce, and that the art 
of good sales managing is to produce the best results from the average salesman simply be- 
cause there are more average salesmen and average salesmen are also cheaper. 


Then the super-salesman expects results too quickly. When the average salesman comes 
home and this class of sales manager looks over his results he is so disgusted that he flies off 
the handle, calls the salesman a dub and wants to know how it is possible for a man to travel 
over a territory and do so little business. “Why”—he will say—“it seems to me with a line 
like ours and with our prices that even if you do not get up in the morning, your customers 
would come to your hotel and push the orders under the door.” After a drubbing like this 
the salesman of just average mentality and ability is so hurt and bewildered that he is not fit 
for anything. Above all things a salesman must have confidence in himself. A sales manager 
must build up self confidence even in the worst dub you ever saw. There is a saying that “you 
cannot make a silk purse out of a sow’s ear”—but the job of a good sales manager is to make 
silk purses out of sows’ ears or at least to make the sow’s ear think that it is a silk purse. The 
greatest power in sales managing is encouragement. 


I have sometimes thought that every energetic sales manager needed a sound-proof swear- 
ing room. Then when he feels that he is about to blow up—when he cannot stand stupidity 
for one minute longer—he should go and lock himself in this sound-proof room and swear un- 
til he gets it all out of his system. 


Put it down as an absolute rule that nothing can be accomplished in sales managing by 
driving or frightening your salesmen. It just cannot be done. The only way to develop a 
sales force is by leading, training, encouragement and elimination. Of course when you find 
that you have a man who is not cut out to be a salesman — and frequently in your experience 
you will find some of the most promising men in appearance and manners for certain reasons 
cannot sell goods—you should transfer him to some other position in the house or get rid of 
him. 


However, sales managers should give new salesmen and young salesmen a fair opportunity. 
Selling ability is composed of a number of different qualities. Some of these qualities take 
time to develop. Some people have an idea that selling ability is a certain form of hypnotism. 
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Salesmen are supposed to put the customer into some kind of mental trance and while he is 
in this condition to secure his order. For my part I have never believed in this sort of thing. 
Even if it were possible to hypnotize the customer, in time he will come out of his trance and | 3 F 
then the order will be canceled or there will be trouble with the account. 



































$ There is actually nothing mysterious about selling. It is mainly made up of common 

] sense and hard work. The most successful salesmen—at least in the hardware line—are the 

hard workers. Personally I would rather take my chances in building up sales with the every day, 

every hour pluggers than with the hypnotizers. The hypnotizer you will find is a one-trip proposi- 
tion. What we want in building up a business is a regular and steady improvement in sales and 
this can only be accomplished by having everybody understand—and having the salesmen under- 
stand it more than anyone else—that we must sell goods in such a manner that our customers will 
be benefited and not injured. 


A great change has taken place in business in recent years. In the early days all the manu- 
facturer, jobber or retailer had to do was to sell his goods. The customer was supposed to be 
on his guard. Even in law, coming down from ancient times, there is the Latin expression: 
“Caveat emptor,” meaning: “Let the buyer beware.” In modern business all this is being 
rapidly changed. If he wishes permanent success, the far-sighted, modern business man realizes 
that his responsibility does not end when he has simply sold the goods to his customer. Whether a 
itis in the selling contract or not, in modern times the salability and utility of the goods must be 
guaranteed by the manufacturer or jobber or retailer selling them. 


Let me illustrate this point by telling of our experience once in buying a safety razor that was 
fearfully and wonderfully made. This razor had a wonderful appearance, It had multitudinous 
selling points. Our salesmen grabbed them as a grand new idea. They sold like hot cakes to the 
retail merchant. He in turn had no trouble whatever in selling them to his customers, but there 
was just one trouble with this razor—IT WOULDN’T SHAVE! Now these razors were all sold 
outright. There was absolutely no guarantee that they would shave, but when the customer tried 
to shave and could not, he naturally took his razor back to the retail merchant. The retail mer- 
chant naturally took the matter up with our salesman and the salesman naturally took the matter 
up with us. The manufacturer of this wonderful razor had spent all of his money on plant and 
equipment. In fact, he was very much in debt. He was not able to take back the razors from us 
and so we had to stand the loss on these safety razors. We ordered all of them returned and as : 
they were absolutely useless, they were destroyed. The loss made a considerable hole in our ° 
profits that year. 


The point I am making is that if all of us intend to stay in business, we must guarantee our 
goods. We must guarantee our customers fair and reasonable treatment. We must also guaran- : 
tee our salesmen and our employees fair treatment. Business can not be built up on any other 
basis, and knowing this back in his mind is a very important part of the sales manager’s mental | 
equipment and will influence his attitude toward all selling problems that come before him. 


“THE SALES MANAGER.” 
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Waking the Cuotomer Want What 
You Have. bo Sell 


a customer’s interest in an article is the only 

thing necessary to make a sale. In other words, 
their sales talks are all based on interest, and are not 
so handled as to turn interest into desire. Now inter- 
est in an article and a desire to own that article are 
two different things. It reminds me of the story of a 
man who insisted that the wurds satisfied and con- 
tented have the same meaning. An Irishman disagreed 
with him and when asked to explain the difference 
said: ‘Well, I’m satisfied that Murphy is making love 
to my wife, but I’m a darned long way from being con- 
tented.” I may be interested in a rattlesnake, but 
that doesn’t signify that I want one. 


In last week’s article I described the process of 
arousing a customer’s interest in a fishing reel, up to 
the point where the reel was taken out for inspection. 
Up to this time 'the customer has had no recognized 
intention of buying a reel. He is merely looking at 
fishing tackle, and is interested in what has been told 
him about certain advantages of a certain kind of reel. 


By so people still work on the theory that arousing 


It is now up to the salesman to turn that interest 
into a desire to own the reel, and to make that desire 
strong enough to influence him to buy it. The first 
step is to take the reel carefully from the case, wipe 
it with a piece of plush or chamois, and hand it to the 
customer as you would handle an expensive piece of 
cut glass. This accomplishes two things: It impresses 
him with the fact that you respect the value of the 
article, and it gets the reel into his hands, which tends 
to create in him a sense of ownership. Next come the 
selling arguments with the customer making his own 
demonstration under your directions. 


One reason for so many lost sales is that the sales- 
man continually thinks of his goods as something to 
sell—to get rid of. This is exactly opposite to the cus- 
tomer’s attitude. He views them as something to buy 
—something that will add to his pleasure, comfort or 
convenience. Your talk should therefore be along lines 
that would influence you to buy if you were the cus- 


tomer. In the case of the special reel, the talk might 
run something like this: 


“Here is a reel that overcomes all the unpleasant 
features of casting, and makes fishing a genuine pleas- 
ure. It is a beautifully finished, level winding reel, 
with a free spool, generated spiral tooth gears, highly 
polished steel pivots and adjustable front sliding drag. 
Notice that level winding device. It is sand and water 
proof, and works only when reeling in the line. The 
line carrier automatically picks up the line at any point 
and winds it evenly on the spool. The anti-back-lash 
feature consists of automatic thumbers, needing no 
adjustment, which are built within the*reel and en- 
closed to free them from damage. Those thumbers 
provide just the proper pressure for the speed of the 
reel, and that pressure is automatically reduced to 
nothing as the line slows down. It stops the instant 
your bait hits the water, absolutely preventing any 
troublesome back-lash,” etc. 


You will notice that this talk tells just what the 
article will do for him, and explains how and why it 
will do it. In the sale of a high-priced reel such as 
described, it might be good policy to wind some line 
onto the reel, attach it to a rod and allow the customer 
to test the various features. 


Such a course would furnish a lead for the later sale 
of a rod, line, baits, etc. 


A talk and demonstration of this kind will usually 
build up in the customer a desire to own the article, 
provided, of course, that it is an article he is inter- 
ested in and can use to advantage. The next step 
therefore is to turn that desire into action and close 
the sale. But that’s another story. 


Lrrdonle. 
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Coolidge to Carry on with Predecessor’s Policies—Extra 


Session Plan Will Probably Be Abandoned— 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 4, 1923. 
HE news of President Harding’s 
death fell upon Washington yes- 

terday with the force of a stunning 
blow. The latest reports as to his con- 
dition had been so encouraging that 
the Capital was totally unprepared for 
the shocking news that the Nation’s 
Chief Executive had passed away 
without an instant’s warning even to 
those at his bedside. 


Few Cabinet Changes Expected 


While it is too soon to attempt to 
foreshadow a_ single detail of the 
Coolidge régime it is believed here that 
the new President will continue in office 
such members of the Harding cabinet 
as are willing to remain and that there 
will be no important breaks in our 
diplomatic representation abroad. 


Coolidge’s Difficult Task 


How to engineer the administration’s 
policies through the Senate in the face 
of what will undoubtedly be very stub- 
born opposition will be Mr. Coolidge’s 
big problem, but the country may rest 
assured that he will face it with the 
same courage and determination that 
marked his administration as Governor 
of the great State of Massachusetts. 

Upon one point the most experienced 
observers here seem to be in agree- 
ment; namely, that it is most unlikely 
that there will be an extra session of 
Congress before the regular meeting 
date, Dec. 8. Even should there be 
many changes in the personnel of the 
executive departments as the result of 
Mr. Harding’s death, such confirma- 
tions by the Senate as could not well 
be delayed could be secured through 
the calling of a brief special executive 
session ‘of the upper house during 
which, of course, no general legislation 
would be attempted. 


Big Decline in Receipts 


Senator Smoot’s declaration that 
there will be no cut in taxes at the 
coming session and the dangling of the 
soldiers’ bonus skeleton before the pub- 
lie gaze have been speedily followed by 
even more impressive evidences that 
no serious attempt will be made in the 
coming session to reduce taxes in any 


No Tax Cut in Sight 
By W. L. CROUNSE 


form. Brig. Gen. Lord, director of the 
budget, informed the President in his 
annual report just submitted that there 
will be a net reduction in Government 
receipts during the coming fiscal year 
of $151,804,397. 

These figures will command the se- 
rious attention of Congress, as General 
Lord has inherited the confidence re- 
posed in his predecessor, Gen. “Hell- 
and-Maria” Dawes, who organized the 
budget bureau. They are disappoint- 
ing, of course, for in most quarters it 
was believed that the customs receipts 
would continue on their present high 
level for another year or two and that 
the generally sound business conditions 
that have prevailed throughout 1923 
would find a reflection in large income 
tax collections next year. 

Of course, there is another factor to 
be considered in order to determine the 
Government’s net income. We must 
know what the expenditures will be. 


Customs Expected to Drop 


The income for the next fiscal year 
is estimated in General Lord’s report 
to the President at $3,486,595,086, com- 
pared with an estimated collection of 
$3,638,489,483 in the present fiscal year, 
which will end June 30, 1924. 

Customs revenues estimated at $500,- 
000,000 this year are expected to drop 
to $475,000,000 next year, while a loss 
of $50,000,000 is expected in income 
and profit taxes. Miscellaneous inter- 
nal revenue is expected to maintain its 
present annual rate of $880,750,000. 

Revenues from the various depart- 
ments of the Government, listed as mis- 
cellaneous receipts, were expected to 
bring $3,413,845 and capital income 
and special operations, $72,750,000. 
Under the latter item were included 
railroad administration, $23,000,000; 
repayment of loans to foreign govern- 
ments, $23,625,000; sale of farm loan 
bonds and liquidation of capital stock 
of Federal land banks, $26,125,000. 

Analyzing the factors which led to 
an actual surplus of $309,657,460 on 
June 30, 1923, in place of the deficit of 
$822,433,231, which was forecast when 
the year began, the bureau’s report 
says: 

“This improvement in the Govern- 
ment’s financial condition is accounted 


for by: Increase in receipts over esti- 
mates, $768,101,415.62, and net decrease 
in estimated expenditures, $363,989,- 
275.68, making a total difference at be- 
tween the estimates of June 30, 1922, 
and actual results June 30, 1923, of 
‘$1,132,090,691.” 

This result, the report continues, 
“was in no small measure due to the 
efforts of individual departments and 
establishments and to the fine spirit of 
cooperation by them in carrying out 
the economy policies of the President.” 


Mexico to Have Free Ports 


Mexico is commonly regarded as a 
somewhat benighted country given over 
to banditry, earthquakes, hot tamales, 
cactus and sage brush, but it has re- 
cently put something over on Uncle 
Sam that should make him sit up and 
take notice. Two free ports sur- 
rounded by free zones are soon to be 
opened by Mexico to the trade of the 
world. . 

This move is to be made within a 
few months as a step in the develop- 
ment of closer economic relations be- 
tween Mexico and other countries, par- 
ticularly the United States. An offi- 
cial announcement covering this impor- 
tant matter has been made during the 
past week by Medesto C. Rolland, pres- 
ident of the Mexican Free Port Com- 
mission, who is in this country in the 
interest of this important project. 

One of the free ports is being built 
at Salina Cruz on the Pacific Coast, 
while the other of even greater impor- 
tance is to be established at Porto 
Mexico on the Gulf. Both will be sur- 
rounded by comparatively large areas 
which will be neutral territory so far 
as customs and internal revenue tavee 
are concerned. 

Mr. Rolland has just completed a 
five-year study of the free ports of the 
world which include Hamburg, Singa- 
pore and Hongkong. In a statement 
made a few days ago he declared that 
the present government of Mexico had 
spent in the last two and one-half years 
$75,000,000 gold in planning and con- 
structing the two new ports which are 
to be connected by an electric railway 
over the route of the Tehuantepec 
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Steel Industry Will Inaugurate 
8-Hour Day, Says Gary 


TO START AT ONCE 


Wage and Price Changes Will 


Follow, It Is Expected 


“Manufacturers of iron and steel, 
representing substantially the entire 
industry of the country, will imme- 
diately begin the total elimination of 
the twelve-hour day and will progress 
as rapidly as the supply of labor will 
admit,” Elbert H. Gary, president of 
the American Iron & Steel Institute, 
has officially announced. 

The hourly and base wage rates of 
workers whose day will be reduced four 
hours will be increased 25 per cent, he 
said, making the total wage for eight 
hours about 16 per cent less than the 
old wage for twelve hours. About 25 
per cent of the men engaged in the in- 
dustry have been working twelve hours 
a day. Hourly and base rates of the 
other 75 per cent will not be changed, 
but their earnings will be adjusted 
whenever it is practicable, Mr. Gary 
said, “by promotions or changes in 
position.” 

The difficulties of making the change 
have been’ repeatedly emphasized. 
Eugene G. Grace, president of the Beth- 
lehem Steel Corporation, said it was 
“the biggest problem he had ever seen 
tackled by the steel industry,” not only 
because of necessary increases in work- 
ing forces but because of wage and 
price adjustments. The price of steel 
to the consumer, Mr. Gary said, would 
have to be increased about 15 per cent. 

These details have been discussed at 
successive conferences of officials of 
the various companies and at meetings 
of the directors of the Iron & Steel 
Institute. Presidents of all subsidiary 
companies of the United States Steel 
Corporation conferred with Mr. Gary, 
chairman of the corporation’s board of 
directors, at 71 Broadway, New York 
City, Aug. 2. The matter was discussed 
by directors of the American Iron & 
Steel Institute at the Metropolitan 
Club, the same day. Mr. Gary declined 
to talk with newspaper men after the 
meeting, but had his secretary give out 
the following statement: 

“Following the correspondence be- 
tween President Harding and the Steel 
Institute, and as a result of the most 
painstaking investigation, manufac- 
turers of iron and steel, representing 
substantially the entire industry of the 
country, will now begin the total elimi- 
nation of the twelve-hour day and will 
rogress as rapidly as the supply of 
abor will permit. 

“Tt is impossible to say when the 
changes will be completed. It will de- 
pend upon labor conditions at respec- 
tive plants. There will be no unneces- 
sary delay op the part of any one. 

“Where the hours of employees con- 
nected with continuous process are re- 





duced from twelve to eight hours their 
wage rates will be so adjusted as to 
afford earnings equivalent to a 25 per 
cent increase in hourly and base rates. 

“All other workmen will be on ten 
hours or less and their present hourly 
and base rates will be continued; but 
whenever it is practicable, by promo- 
tion or changes in position, the daily 
earnings will be accordingly adjusted.” 


Salesman Made Vice-Pres. 
of Mop Concern 


J. C. Marshall, for many years terri- 
torial manager of the Iowa and Ne- 
braska territories for Hibbard, Spencer, 
Bartlett & Co., Chicago, IIl., has ac- 
cepted the vice-presidency of the J. A. 
Meinhardt Co., 1645 West Thirty-ninth 
Street, Chicago. Mr. Marshall will also 
have charge of sales. The Meinhardt 
Co. manufactures a complete line of 
mops and polishing mops. 

E. H. Stroot has been appointed by 
Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & Co. to fill 
Mr. Marshall’s position. 


“Philly” Firm Expands 


Charles M. Ghriskey’s Sons, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., have doubled their floor 
space within the year by taking over 
the property next door and they now 
embrace 504-508 Commerce Street. 
This firm has been well known as 
wholesale hardware distributors for a 
number of years and in addition are 
growing as direct factory representa- 
tives, handling the lines of the New 
York Knife Co., Henry Chaney Ham- 
mer Co., E. C. Atkins & Co., and P. & 
F. Corbin Co. 


To Increase Prison 
Twine Production 


The 3,000,000 pounds of twine made 
by the twine plant of the South Da- 
kota prison was insufficierit to supply 
the demand and a new addition is being 
made to the plant. 


Hulburd Back at Desk 


E. H. Hulburd, sales manager the 
George Worthington Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio, is back at his desk again. Mr. 
Hulburd has been taking an enforced 
vacation for the past four months be- 
cause of poor health. 


Cygnet Store Moves 


The Worrel Hardware Store, Cygnet, 
Ohio, will move its stock to 304 North 
Main Street, Findlay, Ohio. 


|Rural Mail Boxes 
Must Have Gov’t 
O. K. 


Recent Regulation Passed 
by Postmaster Gen’! 
in Force 


Manufacturers of rural mail boxes 
must in the future submit a full-sized 
sample of their product and the ma. 
terial used in its manufacture to the 
fourth assistant postmaster general, 
Division of Rural Mails, for approval. 
This amendment, No. 9408, to the postal 
laws and regulations, was made effec- 
tive July 23 by Harry S. New, post- 
master general. The amendment is as 
follows: 

“The first paragraph of section 825, 
Postal Laws and_ Regulations, as 
amended May 4, 1917, is further amend- 
ed to read as follows: 

“Individuals, firms, or companies 
proposing to manufacture rural deliv- 
ery mail boxes for sale should submit 
a sample (full size) of such box and of 
the material of which it is constructed 
to the Fourth Assistant Postmaster 
General, Division of Rural Mails, for 
approval. If approved, the manufacture 
and sale of the box will be authorized 
on condition that the manufacturer 
shall emboss or stamp in a conspicuous 
place on each such box the words “Ap- 
proved by the Postmaster General.” 
The name of the manufacturer shall 
medi placed inconspicuously on each 

x: 


Remington to Hold Sports- 
men’s Week Oct. 15-20 


Remington Arms Co., Inc., Cunard 
Building, New York City, will conduct 
a Remington Sportsmen’s Week, Oct. 
15 to 20, during which time prizes will 
be offered to retail dealers for the best 
window displays showing Remington 
products. : 

The Remington company, it is said, 
will furnish window display material 
free of charge, transportation charges 
prepaid to all dealers on request. The 
use of this material will make every 
dealer eligible to enter this contest, it 
is said, and will entitle him to as muc 
consideration as though Remington 
products were used in making the dis- 
play. Extensive advertising and pul 
licity work will also be conducted in 
connection with the fall and winter 
selling seasons. 


New Parker Plant Started 


The Parker Wire Goods Co., Worces- 
ter, Mass., has started operations In 
its new plant at Washington and La- 
martine Streets. The new plant 1s one 
story, and contains approximately 44, 
000 sq. ft. floor space. 
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Wostenholm  Office| Salzer operated this storage | Washing Machine 


Being Reorganized 
in New York | 


Sheffield Firm to Seek 
Larger Sales in U. S. 
Market 


Frank B. Colver, managing director, 
George Wostenholm & Son, Ltd., Shef- 
field, England, manufacturers, of cut- 
lery, recently arrived in New York 
City for the purpose of reorganizing 
the American office of the firm, and of 
conducting a personal investigation 1n 
the American cutlery market. George 
Quirk, who for the past twenty-five 
years has been in charge of the Wost- 
enholm office in New York, is about to 
retire from active business, and Mr. 
Colver has requested George Walter 
Davis, 258 Broadway, New York City, 
to assist him in the work of reorgani- 
zation and to assume charge of Amer- 
ican sales. nn ; 

Speaking on cutlery conditions in 
England, Mr. Colver said that the labor 
situation is satisfactory, although the 
prevailing wage scales are approxi- 
mately 100 per cent higher than they 
were in 1914. ; 

“The quality of the workmanship fell 
off during the war,” he said, “but it is. 
now coming back to pre-war standards.” 

Mr. Colver said that the Wostenholm 
agency in America distributes about 20 
per cent of the total output of the fac- 
tory in Sheffield. It is his purpose, he 
stated, to establish more modern dis- 
play rooms and to have a larger sales 
force in the American market after the 
reorganization. 

“George Walter Davis is well known 
in the hardware and cutlery trade in 
the United States as an expert cutlery 
salesman,” Mr. Colver said, “and his 
experience will be very valuable to us 
on all distribution matters, and I have, 
therefore, solicited his cooperation.” 








Salamanca Firm Wants 
Catalogs 


The Dietrich Hardware Co., Sala- 
manca, N. Y., whose store was totally 
destroyed by fire July 21, is now pre- 
paring to resume business in temporary 
quarters, preparatory to locating per- 
manently within the next few months. 
The company requests catalogs from 
manufacturers and jobbers. 


Treasurer Cleveland Assn. 


Sells His Store 


E. H. Saeltzer, treasurer Cleveland 
Retail Hardware Association, has sold 
his retail hardware business located at 
14718 Detroit Avenue, Lakewood, Ohio, 





to A. C. Kothe and A. C. Housmann. 





been an active association worker. The 
new owners will conduct the business 
under the firm name of Kothe-Hous- 
mann Co. 

Mr. Kothe for the past twenty years 
has been connected with the sales de- 
partment of the Arnold Woodenware 
Co., Cleveland. Mr. Housmann has 
been in the plumbing business for 
twenty years and will bring to the new 
firm a wide knowledge of plumbing in- 
stallation. A large plumbing depart- 
ment will be added to the store’s ser- 
vice equipment. 


Charles Celebrates 
50 Years as Jobber 


Business associates and friends of 
J. J. Charles, president Hibbard, Spen- 
cer, Bartlett & Co., Chicago, IIl., re- 
cently tendered him a dinner at the 
University Club, Chicago, on the occa- 
sion of his fiftieth year of service with 
that firm. Thomas Purdon, the only 
other member of the company who has 
passed the half century mark of ser- 
vice, but who is retired from active 
business, was also present at the din- 
ner. Mr. Charles entered the hardware 
business when he was seventeen and 


worked his way to the presidency from | 


the bottom. 





| Seitz, secretary of the American Wash- 


Sales Increase 
99,294 





First Six Months of 1923 
Show Big Gain Over 
Last Year 
Figures recently compiled by E. B. 


ing Machine Manufacturers’ Associa- 


| tion, 10 South La Salle Street, Chicago, 
| Ill., show that 99,294 more washing 


machines of all types were sold during 
the first half of 1923 than during the 
second half of last year. 

During the first half of this year 
there were 66,128 hand power washing 
| machines sold, as compared with 58,422 
| for the second half of 1922; 15,110 
| water power machines compared with 
| 14,082; 12,313 gas and power machines 
| compared with 11,010, and 274,248 elec- 
| tric washers compared with 184,991. 
| The totals show that during the first 
six months of this year there were 367,- 
| 799 machines of all types reported sold 
| as compared with 268,505, the total for 
| the second half of 1922, showing a net 
| gain of 99,294 units, of which number 
89,257, a monthly average of 14,876, 
| have been electric. 


300 Dealers At Cleveland Outing 


Nearly 300 members and guests of 
the Cleveland Retail Hardware Asso- 
ciation attended the annual outing at 
Alber’s Villa, Elyria, Ohio. During the 
afternoon three baseball games were 
played. There were also several com- 
petitive games for women and children. 
Local jobbers donated prizes. 

At the close of the supper President 
L. V. Pfleger welcomed those dealers 
who have not yet joined the association. 

Phil Wuertz was asked to pay a 
tribute to the late C. A. Jewett, vice- 
president of the George Worthington 
Co., Cleveland. Mr. Wuertz said in 
part: “Mr. Jewett was always a friend 
of Cleveland hardware men. He was 
a constant attendant at our outings and 
conventions. I am sure we will all 


























BE. H. Saeltzer, Treas.; G. Fs 


. Scheuermann, Sec.; John Eucher, vice-pres. ; 
. V. Pfleger, pres. 


miss him and not forget his friend- 
ship.” 

Harry Hutchinson, president the 
Luektemeyer Co., Cleveland; Henry 
Rayberg and E. H. Saeltzer, retailers, 
expressed opinions that the 1923 outing 
was the best they had ever attended. 

Chairman Pfleger then surprised the 
gathering by introducing Cleveland’s 
oldest hardwaré retailer, Mrs. Henry 
Rayberg, who for 51 years has been in 
the business at West Twenty-fifth 
Street. On behalf of the association 


Mr. Pfleger presented Mrs. Rayberg 
with a handsome mirror. 

George Pfarr, president,- and James 
B. Carson, secretary Ohio Hardware 
Association, were among the guests. 
Dancing followed the supper. 
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Obituary 
W. H. Thorne 
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and at the Western University of Penn- 
sylvania, now the University of Pitts- 
burgh, from which he was graduated 
with the class of 1880. He served as 


W. H. Thorne, president and ome: | director of the Pittsburgh Department 


manager of the W. H. Thorne & Co. o 
St. John, N. B., one of the largest 
wholesale and retail hardware concerns 
in Canada, died recently in Montreal, 
where he was undergoing an operation 
induced by a complication of diseases. 
He was eighty years old. For the past 
ten years he was a member of the 
Canadian Senate. 

The firm of W. H. Thorne & Co. was 
founded in St. John, N. B., sixty years 
ago, in a very small way, as a retail 
business. A small store was utilized. 
At present the firm occupies three large 
four-story brick buildings in the central 
shopping section of St. John for the 
retail business and a large brick ware- 
house on the waterfront for the whole- 
sale business. 


Chas. S. Hubbard 


Charles S. Hubbard, at one time sec- 
retary of the H. M. Myers Co., shovel 
manufacturer, Beaver Falls, Pa., and 
later resident manager of that plant, 
when it was absorbed by the Ames 
Shovel & Tool Co., Boston, was found 
dead in a room in the Duquesne Club, 
Pittsburgh, on the evening of July 27. 
Death was attributed to heart disease. 
He was born in Minneapolis 67 years 
ago, but when very young went to Pitts- 
burgh with his parents. He was edu- 


cated in the public schools of that city 





of Public Safety for four years, begin- 
ning in 1914, and as city treasurer for a 
like term, beginning in 1918. He served 
from 1915 to 1919 as president of the 
Duquesne Club. 


John W. Peterson 


John William Peterson, president- 
treasurer Richardson-Phenix Co., Mil- 
waukee, division of S. F. Bowser & Co., 
Fort Wayne, Ind., died July 24 follow- 
ing an operation. He was 47 years of 
age and prominent as an engineer and 
production executive in the field of 
automatic lubricating devices. 


W. Graham Weatherby 


W. Graham Weatherby died recently 
at Haddonfield, N. J. For thirty-five 
years he was cashier and entry clerk 
with James M. Vance & Co., until they 
went out of business. He had the repu- 
tation of being the most rapid calcu- 
lator and compiler of costs and dis- 
counts in Philadelphia. He completed 
his business career about a year ago 
with the Winchester-Simmons Co. Mr. 
Weatherby, while having a host of 
friends, was never very prominent in 
local affairs, but was what is termed a 
“persistent plugger for business 
ethics.” 


| 
| 
| 
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Geo. L. Farwell 


George L. Farwell, one of the founders 
of the present wholesale hardware 
house of Farwell, Ozmun, Kirk & (Co, 
St. Paul, Minn., died recently at Pasa. 
dena, Cal. Mr. Farwell entered busgi- 
ness with his brother shortly after the 
inception of the firm of Cheritree & 
Farwell in 1859. The name was 
changed to Farwell Brothers when Mr, 
Cheritree retired. The next change was 
to G. L. Farwell & Co. and later to 
Farwell, Ozmun & Jackson. After Mr, 
Jackson’s death the interests were pur- 
chased by Mr. Kirk and the present 
firm of Farwell, Ozmun, Kirk & Co, 
was established in 1887. 

In 1889 Mr. Farwell sold his interests 
and formed the St. Paul Stove Co., for 
the manufacture of stoves. Two years 
ago he moved to Pasadena, where he 
lived with a son, Arthur. 


Twin Cities. Hold 
Market Week 


A large number of dealers took ad- 
vantage of the reduced fares to attend 
the special market week held in St, 
Paul and Minneapolis, Aug. 6 to 11. 
This was the second semi-annual mar- 
ket week and the plan has met with 
great favor in the Northwest. Special 
entertainment features were provided 
and a river excursion was taken by a 
large number. 

(News continued on page 82) 





One Way of Improving Collections 





GOSH -HERE'S A BILL RETURNED 
TO ME UNDELIVERED-MY! MY! 

THIS SORT OF THING CANT G0 

 ON-THIS. 1S THE THIRD 

FAMILY OWING ME MONEY 

THATS MOVED OUTOF 


TOWN LEAVING der | 
NO ADDRESS, M55 
s 


WHAT TODO? WHAT TO 
DO? ~-HUM-HEREAFTER 
I'M GOING TO PUT 
CUSTOMERS WANTING 
CREDIT THROUGH 
THE THIRD DEGREE 


THE TROUBLE {S THAT THE 
REFERENCES YOU GET FROM 
MOST OF THESE BIRDS DONT 
MEAN ANYTHING (7S 











HA! HA‘! —-\ HAVE IT— I'LL 
MAKE 'EM.FILL OUTA 
BLANK AND GIVE THE 
Ye NAMES OF THE 
GY) OTHER MERCHANK 
JA THEY TRADE 
WITH 








THEN VVLL WRITE OR MAKE 
A PERSONAL CALL IFA 
FAMILY WONT 





THAT LITTLE SCHEME OF MINE 
HAS CERTAINLY WORKE D WONDERS 





WIT 71 OLLECTIONS~ 
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“You cannot blame 
a man if he prefers 
a beautiful catalog 
to a dingy store. 
And it’s doubly 
true of women 
customers” 
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Ven and women of 
Buena Vista, Fla., 
prefer this bright 
olean interior of 
the H. H. McCarty 
Hdw. Co. to cata- 
logs everytime 


.O. B. Chicago 


By H. S. Ward 


ing!” and Lee Foster blew 

into his headquarters—the 
Barton Wholesale Hardware Com- 
pany—with a thousand-dollar grin 
that showed he had something in his 
order book besides carbon paper. By 
the time Foster had seated himself 
by Jennings’ desk, for that was the 
credit man’s name, passed the time 
of day and borrowed a cigar, Jen- 
nings had dug up the folder which 
covered Foster’s customers. 

“All under the wire but this one,” 
he remarked cheerfully, as he re- 
turned one of Foster’s orders. “Sorry 
] can’t put that one through unless 


a | . OOD morning! Gcod morn- 


“You trim your 
windows on a hit 
or miss basis,” said 
Bill Dunn to Martin 

one evening 


you give me some mighty good 
reason why I should.” 

Foster settled himself a little more 
comfortably in his chair and started 
to talk: 

“About forty years ago a lanky 
New England Yankee dropped into 
a little Ohio town, scraped together 
about five bucks worth of stock and 
started himself a hardware store. 
Bill Dunn was his name, and he is 
now somewhere around sixty. The 
little town grew into a good-sized 
city. Bill grew right along with it— 
sometimes a jump or two ahead of it. 

“Then Dunn’s son came into the 
business and people started to tell 


Bill that he was working too hard. So 
one spring he threw the wife and a 
tent into the family car and started 
on the Westward, tin-can trail, soak- 
ing up ozone and scenery. 

“At first he gave a fine imitation 
of a kid out of school, but, by the 
time he had loafed across three or 
four states, he found his mind back 
on the hardware business. Instead 
of grabbing eyefuls of the country 
he fell to wondering whether the new 
line of garage hardware was moving 
as it should. You may wonder how 
this is leading to Martin, but night- 
fall finds Dunn and the wife camping 
outside of Union, which town, you 


But Swank Hard- 
ware Co. of Johns- 
town, Pa., didnt 
trim this camping 


window that way 
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will recall, Martin graces with his 
hardware emporium. 

“After dinner Dunn and his wife 
drive into Union. Dunn tells some 
wildcat story about getting some re- 
pairs made on the car, so he checks 
her at the movies. Then he leaves, 
supposedly for the garage, but really 
to hunt up a hardware store and 
hang around to see what great prog- 
ress had been made in the business 
since he left. 

“He found the store without any 
trouble. But he was the only person 
who had. The 
lights were 
burning, the 
door was open 
and Martin him- 
self was lean- 
ing on the front 
counter, reading. 

Dunn _ handed 
Martin a cigar 
that cost more 
than he had 
taken in during 
the evening and 
gave him the 
regular ‘How’s 
business?’ chat- 


ter. 
“ * Business? ’ 
Martin replied, | 


in a pained tone. 
‘This morning I 
sold one box of 
jar-rubbers. This afternoon I al- 
most sold enough roll roofing for a 
hen-coop—but the man decided not 
to take it. Three people used my 
*phone. One man came in to ask 
how far it was to Des Moines. Aside 
from that it has been a very quiet 
day. I am glad to meet you. I ap- 
preciate your excellent cigar. But 
whatever you may be selling—no!’ 

“Dunn laughed: 

“T’ve had those days and I know 
just how you feel. You see, I run a 
hardware store myself back in Ohio. 
I’m touring through here. My wife 
is at the movies and I thought I’d 
just sort of drop in and see if I’d 
forgotten how a store looked.’ 

“So Martin invited Dunn into the 
little office to sit down, and in a little 
while he was telling Dunn all his 
troubles. 

“‘The only way,’ he started in, 
‘that I could handle a decent volume 
of hardware business in this town 
would be to get appointed postmaster. 
When a child is born in this town 
they give him a rattle and a mail 
order catalog. From then on the 
only things he buys here in Union are 
ice cream cones and a lot in the local 
cemetery. And the tombstones and 
shovels used to dig the grave are 
ordered from Chicago. My only 
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chance of moving this stock would 
be to have the postal service go 
busted or the printers stay out on 
strike so long the home folks would 
wear out their catalogs.’ 


Using Mail Order Methods 


““There is a lot in what you say,’ 
Dunn replied, ‘but have you ever 
figured how you could compete with 
the mail order houses by using some 
of their own methods?’ 

“ ‘How in hell can I do business 
like a mail order house?’ Martin de- 


~ 


“A few well-written show-cards will help move slow-selling items” 
Wm. E. Barnes, Inc., of Memphis, Tenn., goes a step farther and uses a show-card 


that takes in the entire store front 
manded, explosively, throwing over 
one of the big mail order catalogs. 
‘Look at the money they have to 
spend in books like this.’ 

“ ‘Books like that,’ Dunn replied, 
‘are just the kind of books that hold 
a real lesson on how you should run 
a retail hardware store. 

“ ‘Remember the mail order cata- 
logs of a dozen years ago? Cheap, 
nasty things, with poor, thin print. 
The pictures were crude and smudgy 
—the pages were crowded; there was 
nothing about the old mail order cata- 
logs to appeal to the eye. 


Modern Catalogs Hit the Mark 


“ ‘But look at the mail order cata- 
log of today. The cover is a real 
work of art, beautifully reproduced. 
Inside you find other colored illus- 
trations which are finely done. Whole 
pages printed in the soft brown tints 
of roto-gravure, like the finest of our 
Sunday papers. 

“ ‘But, in the same period of years, 
have retail hardware dealers taken 
equal pains to make their stores 
more attractive? Naturally a hard- 
ware dealer cannot make his stor: 
as attractive as a jewelry store, but 
he can make it bright and clean. 
You, for instance, cannot blame a 
man very much if he prefers to shop 
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from a beautiful catalog rather than 
in a dingy store. And if that is true 
of a man, it is doubly true of a 
woman. 

“*‘Then, after your store has been 
given added attractiveness by those 
methods, you must meet the competi- 
tion which the mail order houses 
give you in the arrangement or dis- 
play of your goods. Suppose a farmer 
comes into your store to buy a shoe 
repair last. He asks for it, the clerk 
shows it to him, he buys and goes out. 

“*But suppose he looks up shoe 
repair lasts in 
the mail order 
catalog. He finds 
a page headed 
‘Repair Your 
Shoes at Home 
and Save 
Money.’ On this 
page are listed 
not only repair 
lasts, but every- 
thing needed to 
repair shoes — 
tools, shoe 
stretchers, 
leather findings, 
heel plates, ete. 
When your 
farmer _ orders 
his repair last 
you can pretty 
safely bet he 
will order some 
of the other things as well. 

“*You can’t give every line you 
carry as prominent display as can 
be given in the mail order catalogs, 
because you haven’t the space. For 
instance, you could not afford to give 
as prominent display permanently to 
shoe repair materials, for the turn- 
over would not pay for the space 
used. But you could well afford to 
make either a window display or a 
temporary interior display of shoe 
repair materials, let them deliver 
their selling message to the farmer 
and then replace them with some- 
thing else. 


Lay Out a Display Schedule 


“*You should plan ahead and lay 
out a regular schedule of selling dis- 
plays, just as the mail order catalog 
man plans the display pages which 
must sell his goods. He does not put 
in.page 22 and then guess what he 
will have on page 300. He knows, 
for he has made his plans on filling 
just so many pages with the material 
he must display. Yet you trim your 
windows and arrange your store dis- 
plays on a hit or miss basis instead 
of setting a regular day to change 
them and figuring ahead on what 
stock you wish to feature and move. 
You therefore lose to the clear-cut 
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system of the mail order display 
man. 

“‘Another point the mail order 
catalog man plays up is the buying 
power Of women. You'll: find most 
of his lines are displayed to catch 
feminine fancy, and this.is a good 
cue to follow in your store. Yet the 
set rule of hardware stores seems to 
be to appeal to the men, except for a 
casual dab at the housewife during 
special seasons like housecleaning or 
preserving. 

No Headlines but Show-Cards 


“‘When you look through this 
catalog you find every page carries 
headlines which shout their selling 
message: “$2.18 Will Paint Your 
Ford,” “A Big Value in Single Shot 
Rifles,” “Cook Meals With Half the 
Trouble,” “Little Things to Lighten 
Housework.” These headlines make 
the articles they describe more inter- 
esting. They make you want to know 
how you can paint the flivver for 
$2.18, why the rifle is a big value, 
etc. Right there you get the little 
push which is so often all that is 
necessary to start a sale. In your 
store you have no headlines, but you 
do have show-cards; or, at least, 
should have. Your store should not 
be plastered with them, for too many 
give an air of cheapness. But a few 
well-written, carefully thought out 
show-cards will help move slow sell- 
ing items, attract attention to others 
which have unusual interest and give 
your store that much-to-be-desired 
touch of liveliness which makes it a 
pleasant place in which to trade. 


No Space for Dead Stock 


“‘One thing which is given abso- 
lutely no space in a mail order cata- 
leg is dead stock. When an item does 
not move with them they stop cata- 
loging and close out their stock in 
any way possible. Catalog space is 


Efficient Weatherstrip Will: Ap- 
peal to Householders 


The Sager Metal Weatherstrip Co., 
162 W. Austin Ave., Chicago, IIl., has 
recently perfected a metal weatherstrip 
to be marketed exclusively through the 
hardware trade. This new product 
which is known as the Economy metal 
weatherstrip, may be easily installed 
by the householder without more elab- 
orate tools than a hammer and scissors. 
The high efficiency of the new weather- 
strip lies partly in the fact that it is 
designed and placed so as to stop the 
ingress of the air at its source, rather 
than at the back of the window as is 
ordinarily the case. 

The Economy metal weatherstrip is 
manufactured of the best phosphor 
bronze, a metal that will not deterior- 
ate in any climate. The cost of the 
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far too valuable to waste. And space 
in your store is too valuable to waste 
also. Therefore, it is good business 
to get rid of the dead stock even at 
a loss, to free your space for goods 
that will sell, to get your money back 
into stock that will turn and, above 
all, to rid your store of the rusty, 
musty, morgue-like appearance that 
literally drives people into pleasanter 
buying places—the catalogs. 
Playing Up the Guarantee 

“‘But, Martin, the real success of 
mail order houses does not lie in the 
catalogs, but in the principles on 
which their business is based. And 
these principles are summed up in 
the guarantee which they feature so 
strongly. Boiled down, stripped of 
its frills, this guarantee is simply 
that everything they sell must give 
entire satisfaction, without any ifs 
or buts, and that when this is not 
the case, your money is returned 
without any argument. And this 
guarantee is lived up to in every re- 
spect. I’ve studied the successful 
mail order houses and I know this 
guarantee is more than bluff and 
bunk. It is the bed rock on which 
their entire business is based. And 
you, in order to meet mail order com- 
petition, must adopt that same creed. 
It is not enough to have it merely 
in your mind; you must talk it to 
your customers, drum it into your 
clerks, give salesmen to understand 
that is the basis on which you buy 
and sell, make your whole establish- 
ment radiate that one idea.’ 

“And with that Old Man Dunn 
shook Martin by the hand, said good- 
bye, and beat it for the movies to 
square himself with his wife. But 
did he throw a thrill of life into 
Martin? I’ll say he did. 

“Martin tells me he hung around 
the store until 4 G. M., looking for 
ways to make it pleasanter. Then he 
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took the mail order catalogs home 
and read them until breakfast time, 
while he doped out selling displays 
and show-cards. Landed in the store 
the next morning and gave the clerks 
such a lecture they thought he had 
either gotten religion or was going 
to run for Congress. To put it snap- 
pily, Martin threw away his sus- 
penders and bought a belt. In one 
night he knocked ten years off his 
selling methods. 

“When I hit his store some months 
later I saw it had blossomed like a 
rose. It reeked with modern meth- 
ods. It shone—sparkled. Knocked 
me for a goal because it had always 
been just an ordinary sort of a place. 
At first I thought he must have sold 
cut to some guy who got his training 
in the big leagues, but it was Martin 
who greeted me and Martin who took 
me back into his little office and told 
me this story while he was giving 
me that whale of a good order you 
are turning down. And, Jennings, 
while he was giving the order he also 
everlastingly thumped it into me that 
everything had to be Al, gilt-edged, 
triple gold plate, or it would come 
back at us so fast the shipping clerk 
would have to duck the rebound. 
Don’t you suppose a bird like that 
knows what he is doing, and will grab 
his two per cent ten? I ask you, 
Jennings, are you going to dish a 
guy like Martin?” 


The Argument Ends 


“I think, Foster,” Jennings re- 
plied, “that you agreed to give me 
thirty seconds to okay Martin’s 
order after you told me the story. 
That is just twenty-eight seconds 
more than I need.” 

So Foster went out smiling, and a 
bulky order started on its way to the 
shipping clerk, boldly stamped, 
“CREDIT O. K.—JENNINGS.” 


Economy metal weatherstrip is moder- 
ate. It meets every demand of a 
weatherstrip plus an exclusive feature 
of installing, permitting the windows 
to be removed at any time for repairs 
without in any way damaging the strip. 
An attractive show card for the hard- 
ware dealer’s window has been made 
from a reproduction of a photograph 
which shows the simplicity with which 
the weatherstrip is installed. This will 
attract the attention of the public who 
have been taught the value of weather- 
strips by the United States Fuel Ad- 
ministration and high fuel costs. The 
weatherstrip is furnished in _ stock 
lengths from twenty to forty inches 
on the even inch; this eliminates the 
necessity of cutting by the hardware 
dealer and, too, these sizes will meet 
all the requirements of the public de- 
mand. 
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700 Sets of China Bring 300 Repeat Orders 
to Rechlin Hardware Co. 


EVEN hundred families living 
S in Bay City, Mich., purchased 


700 sets of china from the 
Rechlin Hardware Co. in 1922. These 
families must have been well pleased 
with their purchases as_ records 
show that almost 300 of them have 
returned to the Rechlin china de- 
partment to buy additional pieces 


4 


for replacement or for increasing the 
size of the service from six to twelve. 
Others bought fancy and special ex- 


‘tras not included in the regular stock 


assortments. 

The Rechlin Hardware Co., takes 
each china buyer’s name and address 
ostensibly for delivery purposes. 
This infermation is listed on cards 


which indicate the pattern selected 
and the date on which the purchase 
was made. 

This firm sends out a sales letter 
to each purchaser of chinaware 
suggesting the replacement of any 
broken pieces, and also reminds the 


(Continued on page 90) 


Here’s a section of the chinaware department of the Rechlin Hardware Co., Bay City, Mich. Above is shown how the firm dis- 


plays this line in its windows 
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Factory Centers Active 


—Farm Sections Dull 


LTHOUGH current trading in the hardware market is somewhat slow because of 


the summer slackness and vacation 


period, preparations are being made by 


wholesalers to meet a large fall demand for all kinds of seasonal and staple 


merchandise. 


More buying activity is being shown in manufacturing sections today than in the 
agricultural States. City collections are reported to be satisfactory. Rural collections 


are said to be slow, with some exceptions. 


The general tone of prices is steady, with indications of slight softenings which are 
believed to be more in the nature of readjustments than actual reductions. 


Manufacturers’ Price Changes 


| gronicenengen & BRADSBY CO., Louisville, Ky., 
issued new price lists Aug. 1 on baseball bats. 
Prices on popular numbers in most cases remain 
unchanged. Some slight reductions are shown on 
other numbers. This firm has also issued new price 
lists on golf clubs and supplies, dated Aug. 1, and 
guaranteed against declines until July 1, 1924. 

New York Stamping Co., New York City, has issued 
new price lists on curry-combs showing reductions 
of from 10 to 15 cents per dozen. 

Chicago Fuse Co., Chicago, IIl., has issued new 


price lists on fuse plugs showing slight advances. 

Sargent & Co., New Haven, Conn., has issued a 
new price list which in substance completes prices 
made up to and including July 1 last. The new list 
shows a decline of about 10 per cent on a few items, 
notably bolts and butts. 

Stanley Rule & Level Co., New Britain, Conn., has 
issued new price lists showing slight minor advances 
on a few items. 

Continental Co., Detroit, Mich., has advanced 
prices on window ventilators 10 per cent. 


Price Changes from Jobbing Centers 


A mene the price changes made ous, and jobbers are shipping fall goods tions point to a good fall demand for 


effective in the leading jobbing in large volume. 
centers during the past week were the 
following: 

NEW YORK.—Bolts were reduced 
by local jobbers about 10 per cent. No 
other important price changes were 
reported. Current trading is quiet. 
Collections are reported satisfactory. 

CHICAGO.—It is recorded in this 
market that manufacturers have ad- 
vanced wire cloth 10 cents per 100 sq. 
ft. Turpentine advanced 3 cents per 
gal. Slight advance was made in 
roofing paper, slight decline was made 
in sheathing paper, and solder was re- 
duced le. per Ib. Business in this ter- 


reductions were 


ville bats have 


ritory is exceeding expectations made changes reported. 


several months ago. Orders are numer- 


BOSTON.—Price changes of impor- 
tance were few the past week, but 


than advances. One line of fuse plugs 
has been advanced 


named on shellac and water glass. 


seasonal and staple artieles. 
CLEVELAN D—Window glass 
prices have been adjusted. Turpentine 
has been shaded Ic. per gallon. Linseed 
oil has been decreased a few cents and 
has been fluctuating. Denatured alco- 
hol has been advanced 5c. per gallon. 


more numerous 


slightly, and a 


slightly higher range of prices is noted Window ventilators have advanced 10 
on some items in the Stanley line. On per cent. 
the other hand, some numbers of Louis- 


TWIN CITIES.—Market prices do 


been reduced, curry- not show very much change on the 
combs are 10c. to 15c. a dozen cheaper, more important items. Some price ad- 
one line of hacksaw blades is off about vances are still being made, but there 
5 per cent, and lower prices have been is about an equal number of reductions. 


A reduction in price of red rosin 
building paper from $3.50 per cwt. to 


PITTSBURGH.—No important price 3.25 is reported. The price of solder 
Business at the has become firmer and advanced ‘4c. 
present .time is slow, although indica- per lb. to 29%c. 
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New York Market Steady and Quiet 
—Jobbers Reduce Bolts 10 Per Cent 


URRENT trading in the New York market is 
Price changes, with the 

exception of a 10 per cent reduction on bolts, 
have been insignificant and of a minor nature. 


comparatively quiet. 


lections are reported to be fair. 


Jobbers.-still-complain about the difficulty of get- 
ting adequate shipment on saws, Stillson wrenches and 
Most of the large 


miscellaneous shelf hardware items. 


AXES.—Some shipments have already 
started, according to local jobbers. 
Prices are firm, stocks satisfactory. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New 


York. 
Handled 
per doz.; 


2% to 3 lb., $19.25 
38% to 3% Ib., $19.25 per 
to 4% lb., $19.75 per doz.; 
., $20.25 per doz.; 4% to 5% 

per doz.; 5% Ib. only, 


axes, 


3, 2% Ib., 19-in. handles, 
$14.25 per doz. 


BOLTS AND NUTS.—A decline of 10 
per cent was made by local jobbers 
during the past week. New quotations 
will be published next week. 

BUCK SAWS.—Fall orders fair; prices 
firm; stocks good. 


Jobbers’ quotations, 

ork. 

Buck saws, red frame, double brace, 
$9 per doz. Buck saw, double brace, 
varnished frame, polished blade, 30 
in. regular teeth, $13 per doz. Similar 
saw, with round breast blued blade, 
— thin back, 4% points, $13 per 
doz. 

Saw bucks, heavy, $8.50 per doz. 

One-man saw, 80c. per ft. Two- 
man saws, 66c. per ft.; cross cut 
saws, 55c. per ft. 

Wood split wedges, 10%c. per Ib. 


CIDER MILLS AND FRUIT 
PRESSES.—Interest growing; stocks 
moving; prices firm. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o,b. 
York. 

Cider mills, 8%-in. tub, $5.90 each; 
10%-in. tub, $7 each; 11%-in. tub, 
99.40 each; 13-in. tub, $12 each; 18- 
in. tub, $15 each. 

Berry crushers, 
wood box, $6 each. 

Fruit presses, 2-qt., $2.98 each; 4- 
qt., $4.95 each; 6-qt., $5.75 each; 12- 
qat., $7.50 each. 


COTTON GLOVES.—Pick-up business 
fair; prices firm. 


f.o.b. New 


New 


aluminum teeth, 


New Reading Catalog 


The Reading Hardware Co., Reading, 
Pa., has issued a new general catalog, 
edition No. 20, showing illustrations 
of the products with all necessary 


measurements. The operations of the 
various locks are described in detail. 
The pages are alphabetically arranged 
and classified. Styles and sizes have 
been eliminatéd in many of the lines 
and the catalog is a good example of 
the simplification practice being em- 
ployed by manufacturers. 


Col- 


factories throughout the country are said to be behind 
on their production schedules. 

According to local wholesalers, indications point to 
an active and stable fall market. 


Firms which have 


withheld orders for some time, in anticipation of im- 


dise. 
f.o.b. New 


light weight, $1.55 
per doz. pair. Medium weight, 
knitted wrist, $2.20 per doz. pair. 
Heavy weight, $2.20 per doz. pair. 
I'RUIT JAR RUBBERS.—Active pick- 
up demand at firm prices. 
f.o.b. 


Jobbers’ 
fork. 
Cotton 


quotations, 


gloves, 


Jobbers’ New 
York. 

Fruit jar rubbers, 80c. to 85c. per 
gr. Prices vary according to grade 
and also in different sections of the 
city. In 12-gross lots, 75c. per gross. 


GAME TRAPS.—Good out of town 
buying; prices firm; stocks fair. 
f.o.b. 


quotations, 


Jobbers’ quotations, New 
York. 

Victor traps, size 0, with chain, 
$1.65 per doz., without chain, $35 
per doz. No. 1, $92 with chain; $1.59 
per doz. without chain. Size 1%, 
$3.05 per doz, with chains, $2.32 per 
doz. without chains. Size 2, $3.97 
per doz. with chains. Size 3, $6.71 
per doz. with chains, 

Oneida jump traps, size 0, $2.07 
per doz. with chains, $1.71 per doz. 
without chains. Size 1, $2.38 per 
doz. with chains, $1.89 per doz. with- 
out chains. Size 1%, 93.48 per doz. 
with chains, $2.81 per doz. without 
chains. Size $5.37 per doz. with 
chains. Size 8, $7.26 per doz. with 
chains. 


NAILS.—Steady demands; fair stocks; 
price situation regarded as firm. 
‘ + ood quotations, f.o.b. New 
r 


8) ° 

Wire nails, $4.35 to $4.50 base, per 
keg. 

Cut nails, $4.70 base, per keg. 

Wire nails and brads in small lots, 
70 per cent off list. 

Roofing nails, 1 x 2, 100 Ib., $9.50 
galvanized; and plain, $7.50. 

Wholesale prices vary in different 
sections of the city. 


SASH CORD.—Interest spotty; prices 
steady. 





New Firm Wants Catalogs 


William L. Davison, for the past 
thirty years New England representa- 
tive for Berbecker & Rawland Mfg. Co., 
Waterville, Conn., has become president 
of the Davison-Hosea Corp., that on 
Aug. 1 took possession of the hardware 
business conducted by the Henry Dun- 
can Corp., Glendale Square, Everett, 
Mass. e Henry Duncan Corp. still 
retains its Everett Square store and 
will continue to conduct business there 
as in the past. 


portant price changes, are said to have recently placed 
substantial orders for fall and early winter merchan- 


Jobbers’ f.o.b. New 
York. 

Cotton sash cord, 43c. to 46c. base, 
per lb. 

Prices vary according to grade and 
differ also in different sections of the 
city. 


SCREWS.—Moderate 
pick-up market, at 
Stocks fair. 


Jobbers’ 
York. 

Wood screws, iron bright, flat 
head, 75 per cent. Iron bright, round 
and oval head, 72% per cent. Iron 
blued, flat head, 75 per cent plus 5 
per cent to net amount of invoice. 
Iron, blued, round head, 72% per 
cent; brass, flat head, 70 per cent. 
Brass, round and oval head, 67% per 
cent. Hot galvanized flat head, 60 
per cent; nickel plated, flat head, 
62%, per cent. Some jobbers give an 
extra 20 per cent*on wood screws. 

Machine screws, iron, prices vary 
from 65 to 70 per cent. Brass prices 
vary from 50, 10 and 5 to 60 and 10 
per cent. 


SIDEWALK SCRAPERS.—Jobbers re- 
port good advance sales; prices firm. 
Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New 


quotations, 


interest in the 
steady prices 


quotations, f.o.b. New 


York. 

Sidewalk scrapers, tank riveted, 4 x 
, 94 per doz. Scraper with shank, 
5 x 7, $6.25 per doz. Scraper, with 
socket, 6 x 7, $8.75 per doz. 

Snow pushers, 31 x 12, $2.75 each. 


SNOW SHOVELS.—Practically all of 
the advance orders have been booked. 
Jobbers report stocks ample to meet all 
requirements. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New 
ork. 

Snow shovels, steel, 2 rivets, 
handle, $4.75 per doz. 

Jobbers say this price is below fac- 
tory costs today, and will only last a 
short time. An advance is expected. 
Galvanized snow shovels, 21% x 16, 
D handle, $13 per doz. 

Toy snow shovels, $2.30 per doz 


long 


New Clock Catalog 


The New Haven Clock Co., New 
Haven, Conn., has recently issued 4 
new catalog, No. 173, printed on spe- 
cial stock and illustrated in color, show- 
ing the complete line manufactured by 
the company, together with list prices 
and descriptions of individual items. 
W. A. Garvey, advertising manager of 
the firm, who laid out the catalog, says 
that he attempted to make it different 
—, anything of its kind ever pub- 
ished. 
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Business Exceeding Expectations in Chicago 
—Price Changes Insignificant 


(Chicago Office of HARDWARE AGE) 


OD ct the is better than expected,” is the verdict 
of the wholesalers of this section. The demand 
for future goods continues heavy. The current 
demand is not as heavy as in the past few weeks, but 
orders are numerous. Wholesalers are busy with the 
shipping of fall business and are enjoying a heavier vol- 
ume than they really expected. 

There is considerable concern over the price of wheat 
and undoubtedly the farmers are discouraged. There 
was a large wheat acreage in this section and although 
the grain brought around 90 cents, it is felt that the 
proceeds will no more than pay off the loans by banks. 
There is still a good corn crop to come later in the year 
and with some cash from the present harvest and good 
prospects for fall, it is not unreasonable to suppose that 
the demand from farming’ communities will continue 
heavy and perhaps increase. 

E. T. Meredith, Des Moines, Iowa, has pointed out that 
wheat forms only 10 per cent of the farmers’ income, and 
the present price decline really only affects the farmer’s 


ALARM CLOCKS.—The alarm clock 


Screw Driver Set, $3.40. All Snap-On 


income to the extent of 1 per cent. However, Kansas and 
North Dakota produce more than 25 per cent of the crop. 
Kansas farm sales run from 25 to 33 per cent in wheat 
and North Dakota from 40 to 50 per cent. In these sec- 
tions the low price will materially affect the condition of 
the farmers. 

It is also interesting to note that sales from other farm 
products run heavier than those of wheat. For instance, 
in 1922, sales from each of the following was greater than 
wheat, which amounted to $725,000,000; cattle brought, 
$1,008,000,000; hogs, $894,000,000; dairy products, $1,150,- 
000,000, and cotton, $1,268,000,000. 

Steel and iron industry are beginning to show an in- 
crease in their orders. Rail car business shows a slight 
gain. Freight movements continue large. It is felt that 
present business in hardware lines is ahead of the same 
period last year, which was exceptionally good, due to the 
late start of the buying movement. 

Buying by both retailer and wholesaler for current 
needs is on a conservative basis. Price advances were 
few in number and a few slight reductions were announced. 


discount was in error; sales excellent. 





market is much oversold. One of the 
principal factories is now six to eight 
months behind on deliveries and turn- 
ing down new customers every day. 
With the opening of schools in Septem- 
ber and the added usual fall demand, 
higher prices and even more acute 
shortage are expected. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: America, .$11.40 in 
doz. lots, $11.04 in case lots; Blue 
Bird, 913.20 in doz. lots, $12.84 in 
case lots; Black Bird, $18.96 in doz. 
lots, $18.36 in case lots; Bunkie, 
920.88 in doz. lots, $20.16 in case lots; 
Lookout, $13.20 in doz. lots, $12.84 in 
case lots: Sleepmeter, $15.12 in doz. 
lots, $14.64 in case lots. 


AMMUNITION AND FIREARMS.— 
Shipping of future orders, by jobbers 
to dealers, about completed; prices 
firm. One or two manufacturers of 
repeating arms may announce price 
advances before Sept. 1. 
AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORIES.—Ex- 
cellent turn-over reported; replacement 
orders frequent; no change in price. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 

Spark Plugs.—Splitdorf, 50c. each; 
Regular, 58c. each; Champion X, 45c. 
each; lots of 100, 41c. each; Cham- 
pion Blue Box line 53c. each; A. C. 
Titan, 58c. each; lots of 100, 56c. 
each; A. C. Special Ford, 44c. each. 

Spot Light.—Anderson No. 3280, 
$6.50 each; Stewart, $5.67 each. 

tein A. Electric (Ford), $4 
each, 

Jacks.—Reliable Jacks, No. 46, $2.50 
each; in lots of 10, $2.25 each; Sim- 
plex, No. 36, $1.80 each; Ajax, No. 
6, 85c. each; National Standard, No. 
21, $1.20 each. 

Pumps. — Rose, 1%-in. Cylinder, 
$1.55 each. 

Chains.—Non-skid, dozen pair lots, 
33% per cent discount; 50 pair lots, 
40 per cent discount. 

Tires and Tubes.—30 x 3% non- 
skid, Fabric, $8.65 each; cord, $11.60 
each; gray inner tubes, 30 x 3%, $1.30 
each; red inner tubes, 30 x 3%, $1.80 
each. 

We quote f.o.b. factory: 

Snap-on Wrenches. — No. _ 101, 
Master Service Set. $15.25; No. 202 
Heavy Duty Set, $8; No. 404, Uni- 
versal Socket Set, 97; No. 505B, 





Wrenches less 40 per cent f.o.b. Mil- 
waukee, 


AXES.—Prices unchanged; sales con- 
tinue active; manufacturers still behind 
with shipments, 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: First quality single 
bitted unhandled axes, 3 to 4 lb., $14 
doz. base; double bitted, $19 doz. 
base; good quality black unhandled 
axes, same weight, single bitted, $13 
doz. base; single bitted handled axes, 
$15 to $22 per doz., according to qual- 
ity and grade of handle. 


BOLTS AND NUTS.—Shipments from 
mills improved; stocks reported good; 
prices firm; excellent demand con- 
tinues. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Large carriage bolts 
40-5 per cent off list; small carriage 
bolts, 45-5 per cent off list; large 
sized machine bolts, 40-10 per cent 
off list; small sized machine bolts, 50 
per cent off list; all stove bolts, 70-5 
per cent off list; all lag screws, 50-5 
per cent off list. 

BUILDERS’ HARDWARE.—Manufac- 
turers of builders’ hardware working 
to capacity, manufacturers have plenty 
orders on hand, and shipments are be- 
ing consumed as fast as they are re- 
ceived. Jobbers’ and retailers’ stocks 
badly broken; no change in price. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 3% x 3% steel butts, 
old copper and dull brass finish, in 
case lots, $3.48 per doz. pr.; 4 x 4 
steel butts, old copper and dull brass 
finish, in case lots, $4.74 per doz. pr.; 
heavy bevel steel inside sets, case 
lots, 98 doz.; steel bit-keyed front 
door sets, $2 per set; wrought brass 
bit-keyed front door sets, $4 per 
set; cylinder front door sets, $8.50 
per set. 


CHAIN.—Demand continues steady and 
strong; prices unchanged. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: %-in. proof coil chain, 
$9.75 per 100 Ilb.; American coil chain, 
40-10 per cent off list; No. 00, 4% 
electric welded cow ties, $3 per doz. 

COPPER RIVETS AND BURRS.— 
Prices unchanged at 40 per cent dis- 
count; recent printing of 30 per cent 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Copper rivets and 
burrs, 40 per cent discount. 


CUTLERY.—Dealers turning their at- 
tention to placing fall and holiday re- 
quirements on pocket and _ butchers’ 
cutlery, silverware, carvers, clocks, 
etc. Orders coming in very freely, 
indicating that retailers expect good 
demand for cutlery and kindred lines 
this fall. 


DOOR SPRINGS.—Prices unchanged; 
jobbers report an excellent volume of 
business, 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Perfect No. 2, 30c. 
doz.; No. 3, 35c. doz.; No. 4, 38c. 
doz.; No. 5, 44ce. doz.; No. 6, 60c. doz.: 
No. 7, 64c. doz.; Reliance light, $1.50 
doz.; medium, $2 doz.; heavy, $3 doz.; 
Torrey’s, $3.10 doz. 

EAVES TROUGH AND CONDUCTOR 
PIPE.—Demand continues __ steady; 
prices firm; shipments from manufac- 
turers improved. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 29-gage, 5-in. lap joint 
gutter, $4.75 per 100 ft.; 29-gage, 3- 
in. conductor pipe, 95.10 per 100 ft.; 
29-gage, 1% x 8-in. ridge roll, $4 per 
100 ft.; 29-gage, 3-in. conductor el- 
bows, $1.55 per doz. 


FIELD FENCE.—Orders coming in in 
better volume; jobbers continue to offer 
a dating on all orders of 1000 rods or 
over. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Field fencing, 60% per 
cent discount from lists. 

FILES.—Stocks fair; prices firm; sales 
continue heavy. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: American files, 65-5 
per cent off list; Nicholson files, 50-10 
per cent off list; Disston files, 50-10- 
10 per cent off list; Black Diamond 
files, 50-5 per cent off list. 

FISHING TACKLE.—Current business 
very good; fill-in orders running heavy; 
local stocks going out rapidly. 

FRUIT PRESSES.—Orders plentiful, 
as an excellent crop is expected; job- 
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bers’ stocks good; prices remain un- 
changed. 
We 
f.o.b. 


from jobbers’ stocks, 
Juicy Fruit presses, 
6-qt., $4 each; 12- 
Enterprise, No. 25, 

89 


quote 
Chicago: 
$3.25 each; 
each; 


"$7.28 each; No. 31, 6-qt., $7.8 


‘ach; No. 35, 8-qt., $8.67 each. 
GALVANIZED WARE.—No change in 
price since last reported; sales excel- 
lent. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Competition galvan- 
ized water pails, 8-qt., 92 doz.; 10-qt., 
$2.25 doz.; 12-qt., $2.65 doz.; 14-qt., 
$3 doz.; galvanized wash tubs, No. 
1, $6.75 doz.; No. 2, $7.25 doz.; No. 
3, $8.75 doz. 

GLASS AND PUTTY.—Demand in- 
creasing; replacements from the fac- 
tories continue slow; prices firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Single strength A and 
B, up to 25-in., 85 per cent discount; 
over 25-in., 83 per cent discount; 
double strength A, all brackets, 84 
per cent discount. Putty, 100-lb. kits, 
$3.70; commercial putty, $3.55; glaz- 
iers’ points, Nos. 1, 2 and 3, one doz. 
packages, 65c. 

HANDLED HAMMERS.—Sales keep- 
ing up with the building and shop activ- 
ities; improvement noted in deliveries 
from manufacturers; prices unchanged; 
no early changes expected. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: No. 11% first quality 
nail hammers, $13.25 per doz.; 12-0z. 
ball pein, $10 per doz.; Competitive 
forged nail hammers, $8 per doz.; 
cast steel hammers, $5 per doz. 

EYE HAMMERS AND SLEDGES.— 
Prices unchanged; demand quieter, but 
good. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o,.b. Chicago: “Striking or black- 
smiths sledges, 5-lb. and heavier, 12 
cents per pound. 

HATCHETS.—No change in prices ex- 
pected; manufacturers busy; sales 
keeping up well. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Size 2, extra quality, 
broad hatchets, $19.40 per doz.; com- 
petitive grade, $15.65 doz.; warranted 
shingling hatchets, No. 2, $15 doz.; 
competitive forged shingling hatch- 
ets, No. 2, $11.10 doz. 

HICKORY HANDLES.—Manufactur- 
ers’ and jobbers’ costs increasing; 
prices seem sure to go higher; demand 
very active. 


We quote 
f.o.b. Chicago: 


from jobbers’ stocks, 
Hickory handles, No. 
1 hickory axe handles, $4 per doz.; 
No. 2, $3 per doz.; finest selected 
second growth white hickory handles, 
$6 per doz.; special white second 
growth hickory, $5 per doz.; No. 1 
hatchet and hammer handles, 90c. per 
doz.; second growth hickory hatchet 
and hammer handles, $1.50 per doz. 


HINGES.—Demand active; stocks 
somewhat broken; deliveries from 
manufacturers slow. 
We 
f.o.b. 
in bundles, 


stocks, 
hinges 


from jobbers’ 
Heavy strap 

4-in., $1.12; 5-in., $1.57; 
6-in., $1.93; 8-in., $3.21; 10-in., $4.92 
per doz. pairs. Extra heavy T hinges 
in bundles, 4-in., $1.74; 5-in., $1.85; 
6-in., $2.31; 8-in., $3.95; 10-in., $5.64 
per doz. pairs. 

ICE CREAM FREEZERS.—Excellent 

volume of business reported; prices un- 

changed. 

We quote 


quote 
Chicago: 


from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Peerless and Alaska, 
1-qt., $2.95; 2-qt., $3.45; 3-qt., $4.10; 
4-qt., $5, less 20-10 per cent. White 
Mountain, %-qt., $3.50; 1-qt., $4.90; 
2-qt., $5.70; 3-qt., $6.90; 4-qt., 98.30; 
6-qt., $10.50; 8-qt., $13.50; 10-qt., $18; 
12-qt., $21.60:sless 50 per cent. Arc- 
tic, 1-qt., $3.80; 2-qt., $4.60; 3-qt., 
$5.45: 4-qt., $6.80; 8-qt., $8.60; 10-qt., 
$11.10, less 50 per cent. 
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NAILS.—Jobbers finding it difficult to 
keep an assortment on hand, owing to 
the heavy demands. No change in price. 
We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Common wire nails, 
$3.80 per keg base. The extra for 
galvanized nails is now $2.25 for 
l-in. and longer; $2.50 for shorter 
than 1-in. 
PAINTS AND OILS.—Prices on lin- 
seed oil steady; turpentine advanced 
3 cents per gallon; balance of staples 
remain unchanged. 
We quote from 
f.o.b. Chicago: 
Linseed Oil.—Raw, barrel lots, $1.17 
per gal.; 5-barrel lots, $1.12 per gal. 
Linseed Oijil.—Boiled, barrel lots, 
$1.19 per gal.; 5-barrel lots, $1.14 


per gal. 
Turpentine.—Barrel $1.10 per 


jobbers’ stocks, 


lots, 


al. 

Denatured Alcohol.—In barrels, 51c. 
per gal. 

White Lead.—100-lb. kegs, 
lb.; 50-lb. kegs, 144 c. 
kegs, 14%c. per Ib.; 
14%c. per Ib. 

Dry Paste.—In barrels, 6%c. per lb. 

Shellac.—(4 lb. goods) white, $4 per 
gal.; orange, $3.75 per gal. 

English Venetian Red.—In barrels, 
$3.50 to $6.75 per 100-Ib. 


PREPARED ROOFING.—Slight  ad- 
vance in roofing and decline in sheath- 
ing. Jobbers showing an _ inclination 
to stock up at present prices; sales ex- 
cellent. 

We quote 


4 
14c. pér 
per lb.; 25-lb. 
12\%-lb. kegs, 


from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Best grade slate sur- 
faced prepared roofing, $1.90 per 
square; best tale surfaced, $2.25 per 
square; medium tale surfaced, $1.60 
per square; light tale surfaced, 95c. 
per square; red rosin sheathing, $72 


per ton. 
PYREX OVEN WARE.—Jobbers an- 
ticipating heavy fall business and re- 
port current sales excellent. 
We quote from jobbers’ 
f.o.b. Chicago: 
Bread Pans.—No. $1.20 
No. 214, $12 doz. 
No. 
No. 


stocks, 


212, doz.; 


167, $12 
183, $12 


Casseroles. — Round, 
doz.; No. 168, $14 doz.; 
doz.; No. 184, $14 doz. 

Casseroles.—Oval, No. 193, $12 doz.; 
No. 197, $14 doz. 

Nursing Bottles.—Narrow neck, flat 
shape and wide mouth, 4-oz. (nar- 
row neck only) 80c. per doz.; all 
styles, 6-oz., $1.60 per doz.; 8-oz., $2 
per doz.; 10-0z., $2.40 per doz. 

Pie Plates.—No. 202, $6 doz.: No. 
203, $7.20 doz.; No. 209, $7.20 doz. 

Tea Pots.—2-cupn, $20 doz.; 4-cup, 
$24 doz.; 6-cup, $28 doz. 

Utility Pans.—No. 231, ‘$8 
No. 232, $14 doz. 


ROLLER SKATES.—Orders for fall 
and spring delivery being booked in 
excellent volume. There is a possi- 
bility that prices will be higher before 
spring. 

We 

f.o.b. 


doz.; 


stocks, 
skates, 


auote from jobbers’ 
Chicago; Union Boys’ 


$1.55 pr.; Girls, $1.65 pr. 
ROPE, MANILA AND SISAL.—Sales 
continue on liberal basis; prices re- 
main firm. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: First quality manila 
rope, standard brand, 18%c. to 20%c. 
per Ib.; No. manila rope, 17c. to 
18%c. per Ib. base; so-called hard- 
ware grade manila rope, 17%c. per 
Ib.; No. 1 sisal rope, highest quality, 
standard brands, 14%c. to 16%c. per 
Ib. base: No. 2 sisal rope, standard 
brands. 13%c. to 15c. per Ib. base. 


SASH CORD.—Sales continue in fair 
volume; no change in price. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.0.b. Chicago: No. 7 standard 
brands, $10.35 per doz. hanks; No. 8, 
$12 per doz. hanks. 


SASH PULLEYS.—Shipments 
manufacturer continue slow; 


from 
both 
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better and common grade sash pulleys 
are in demand. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Common sash pulleys, 
60c. doz.; barrels, 54c. doz.; Common 
Sense, 2-in., 60c, doz., barrels, 54c. 
doz.; No. 105, 57c. doz., barrels, 53c 
doz. 


SASH WEIGHTS.—Improvement in 
deliveries noted; prices unchanged; de- 
mand very heavy. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 


f.o.b. Chicago: Standard sizes in ton 
lots at $47.50 per ton. 


SCREEN DOORS.—Screen door busi- 
ness is about over; window screen de- 
mand still good; there will be some 
business during August. 


We quote from _ jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: No. 241, 2 ft. 6 in. x 6 
ft. 6 in., $28.80 per doz.; 2 ft. 8 in. x 
6 ft. 8 in., $21.75 per doz.; 2 ft. 10 in. 
x 6 ft. 10 in., $22.80 per doz.; 3 ft. x 7 
ft., $23.80 per doz.; No. 29, 2 ft. x 6 
ft.. $27.15 per dos.; 2 ft. x 8 ft., 
$28.20 per doz.; 2 ft. x 10 ft., $29.55 
per doz.; 3 ft. x 7 ft., $30.65 per doz. 


SCREWS.—Jobbers report fair stocks 
on hand; excellent orders being taken 
at new prices. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Flat head _ bright 
screws, 80 per cent new list; round 
head blued, 78 per cent new list; flat 
head brass, 76 per cent new list; 
round head brass, 74 per cent new 
list; japanned, 74 per cent new list. 

SOLDER AND BABBITT METAL.— 
Solder reduced 1 cent per pound; de- 
mand continues excellent. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Warranted 50-50 sol- 
der, $26 per 100 Ib.; medium, 45-55 
solder, $25 per 100 lb.; tinners’ 40- 
60 solder, $24 per 100 Ilb.; high speed 
babbitt metal, $20 per 100 Ib.; Stand- 
ard No. 4 babbitt metal, 911 per 100 


STOVE PIPE AND ELBOWS.—Fuv- 
ture orders on this line are ahead of 
all previous records, and early de- 
liveries should be taken where avail- 
able, to avoid the usual fall shortage 
or delays. Prices are very firm and 
are expected to so remain throughout 


the fall season. 

We quote 
f.o.b. Chicago: 

Stove Pipe.—30-gage, 6-in. nested 
blued pipe, $14 per 100 joints; 28- 
gage, 916 per 100 joints, 26-gage, 
$18 per 100 joints. 

Elbows.—6-in. blued corrugated, 30- 
gage, $1.45 doz.; 38-gage, $1.60 doz. 

Coal Hods.—Galvanized, 17-in., $5.40 
per doz. 

Stove Boards.—Crystal, 33-in., $23.90 
per doz. 


STEEL SHEETS.—Local stocks cor1- 
plete; very active; much improvement 
noted in deliveries from mills. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks. 
f.o.b. Chicago: 28-gage galvanized 
sheets, $6.35 per 100 Ib.; 28-gage 
black sheets, $5.20 per 100 Ib. 


WHEELBARROWS.—Deliveries from 
the factories slow; demand very active; 


prices firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: No. 4 Tubular, $7.50 
each; No. 14 steel tray and leg, con- 
tractor’s barrow, $7.25 each; Com- 
petitive grade, steel tray, $4.50 each; 
common wood bolted, $3.75 each; 
steel leg, garden barrows, $6 each. 


WRENCHES.—Local jobbers have not 
yet changed their prices on wrenches. 
We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Agricultural wrenches, 
60 per cent off list; Coes wrenches. 
40-10 per cent off; engineers 
wrenches, 25 per cent off; knife han- 
dle wrenches 40-10 per cent off. 
Stillson, 60-10 per cent off; Trimo 
60-71% per cent off. 


from jobbers’ stocks, 
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Vacation Period in New England Hinders 


(Boston office of HARDWARE AGE) 

T first glance, the wholesale and retail hardware 
A markets in this territory might appear in a semi- 
comatose condition, due to the fact that most every- 

body connected with the wholesale market is away on a 
vacation or getting ready to go on one. 
period, however, beclouds a really good movement of hard- 
ware out of retail and wholesale stocks. 
of fact, business is mighty good for this time of “he ve”. 
August starting off with every indication of sales smash- 
ing last year’s record. The closing of factories engaged 
in the manufacture of hardware, because of needed re- 
pairs and vacations, lends its bit to the deception of 


going business conditions. 


It unquestionably is a fact, however, that generally 
speaking, manufacturers of goods are not getting as 
much new business as they would like. 
that orders already on books will be reduced as time goes 
on and production gradually slow up unless things change 








AXES.—Although, as might be ex- 
pected at this season, the demand for 
axes is not active, it is unusually good. 
Day to day orders, say the jobbers, sug- 
gest that retail dealers’ stocks are ex- 
ceptionally small. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Axes.—Single bit, $14.50 per doz. 
base; double bit, $19.50. With han- 
dles, single bit, $18.75 per doz. 


BASEBALL GOODS. — Hillerich & 
Bradsby Co., Louisville, Ky., is out 
with a new 1924 price list on baseball 
bats, effective Aug. 1, last. Prices are 
not guaranteed for any definite period 
due to the cost of labor, material, etc. 
Certain bats heretofore manufactured 
have been discontinued and others sub- 
stituted. Prices on the popular num- 
bers in some cases remain unchanged, 
and on others are slightly lower. For 
instance, Louisville slugger bats re- 
main unchanged at $16.20 per dozen. 
Junior sluggers are lower at $5.40. The 
Cracker-Jack line is unchanged at $2. 
The Junior League is $3.60, and the 
Semi-Pro., $7.20. 


CANNED HEAT.—Demand for canned 
heat is spotty. On the average it is 
heavier than it was a year ago. 

We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Sterno Line.—No. 5002, stove, $2 
per doz. list; No. 5003, stove, $21 
No. 5019, milk warmer, $33; No. 5051, 
tea kettle set, $33; No. 5058, sad iron 
set, $18; No. 4004, extinguisher, $1.20; 
No. 4009, burner (nickel copper), $18; 
No. 4021, stove, $6; No. 4038, stand, 
$3; No. 4050, curling iron heater, $3; 
No. 5001, cooker, $12; No. 6050, alu- 
minum stove, $24; discount, 334% 
per cent. 

Canned Heat.—No. 4006, $10.80 a 
gross, net; No. 4008, $25.20. 

CHAINS.—Some retail hardware deal- 
ers, rather than experience the same 
difficulty they did last fall and winter 
i getting goods, are placing flattering 
orders for chain. Machine kinds ap- 
parently are wanted more than proof 
coil, 


3oston jobbers’ 


We quote from 
Stocks: 





Movement of Hardware Out of Stock 


Some maintain the falling off in production 
and orders is but natural at this time of the year. But 
there are various indications that the reduction is greater 
than might be expected; that the trend of business condi- 
tions may have changed. 
New England in the partial recovery of grain and cotton 
values. It is hoped the attitude of business in general will 
soon change with such things. 

After all is said and done, however, the most important 
factors in the business situation today are the credit and 
The banks continue to have plenty of 
money to loan and are anxious to do so to seasoned busi- 


before long. 


The vacation 


As a matter 


money ease. 


ness enterprises. 





Much interest is shown here in 


There is no excuse for a producer of 


goods not going ahead with any plans he may have pro- 


Which means 





Machine Chains.—Twist lengths, *- 
in., 15¢c. per Ib.; %-in., 13c. per Ib.; 
Ye-in., 12%c. per lb.; long or open 
length link chain, fs-in., 16%. per 
lb.; %-in., 15c. per Ib.; gy-in., 14c. 
per lb.; f-in., 12%c. per 1b.; %-in., 
lle. per lb. 

Proof Coil Self-Colored Chain.— };- 
in., $14.65 per 100 Ilb.; %-in., $12.85; 
fs-in., $11.20; %-in., $9.70; y¢-in., 
$9.45; W%-in., $9.10; %-in., $9.75: %4- 
in., $9.40; %-in., $99.10; 1l-in., $8.80. 

For less than 100 Ib. about 2c. a 
pound additional is charged. 

CLOCKS.—The clock supply situation 
is decidedly more easier than it was a 
month back. Manufacturers, however, 
are still far behind on orders, both for 
immediate and future jobbers’ require- 
ments. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: 

Western Line. Sleepmeter, $1.30 
each; in dozen lots, $1.26 each; in 
case (forty-eight) lots, $1.22 each. 
Jack-O-Lantern, $1.95 each; in dozen 
lots, $1.90; in case lots, 1.84 each. 
Big Ben, $2.28 each; in dozen lots, 
92.21 each, in case (twenty-four) 
lots, $2.14 each. Baby Ben, 2.28 
each; in dozen lots, $2.21 each; in 
case (twenty-four lots, 2.14 each. 
Monitor, $3.25 each; in dozen lots, 
$3.15 each; in case (twenty-four) 
lots, $3.06 each. 

Waterbury Line.—Thrift, in case 
lots, 82c. each; in less than case lots, 
85ec. to 90c. each. Relay, twenty-five 
to the case, $2.21 each; in less than 
case lots, $2.33 each. 

Gilbert Line.—Tornado in case lots, 
85c. each; in less than case lots, 90c. 
to 95c. each. 

Miscellaneous.—Bluebird, $1.14 each; 
in dozen lots, $1.10 each: in case 
lots, $1.07 each. Blackbird, $1.62 
each; in dozen lots, $1.58 each; in 
ease lots, $1.43 each. 


DRILLS AND REAMERS.—The de- 
mand for drills and reamers, which a 
fortnight ago was excellent, appears to 
have suffered somewhat of a setback, 
presumably because of a curtailment 
in general manufacturing schedules. 
The slackness of business is believed 
to be temporary. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Drills.—Carbon, sizes up to %1-in., 
tapered and straight shank, 60 per 
cent discount to 60 and 10 per cent 
discount; fit stock drills, 60 per cent 
discount; center drills, 65 per cent 
discount; drills and  countersinks 
combined, 20 per cent discount; 








vided he has the courage in the future to do so. 
goods in general are selling well for this period of the 
year. Retail stocks in general are small. These two condi- 
tions are incentives for good business later in the year, 
say the big banking houses. 


Retail 


ratchet drills, 30 per cent discount; 
wood borinb braee bits, 50 per cent 
discount; high speed drills, 50 and 10 
per cent discount; jobbers’ letter and 
number sizes, 50 and 10 per cent dis- 
count; electricians’ drills, 10 per cent 
discount. 

Reamers.—Bit stock, 20 per cent 
discount; bright square and T. S. 
standard makes, 65 per cent discount; 
checking, 25 per cent discount; ta- 
pered pins, 40 per cent discount; es- 
cutcheon pins, 45 per cent discount; 
small fluted rose and socket ream- 
ers, 20 per cent discount. 

FUSES.—The Chicago Fuse Co. has 
forwarded to jobbers here new price 
lists on fuse plugs, which show a slight 
advance. Because other manufacturers 
have not announced similar advances, 
jobbers’ quotations remain as_ hereto- 
fore. 

We quote from 
stocks: 

Fuse Plugs.—aAll sizes, i lots of 
less than 50, 04.50 pe in unit 
boxes (50 packages), 93.75 per 100: in 
standard pacqages (500 plugs), $3.10 
per 100; 500 plugs of one kind, $2.85. 

GRASS HOOKS.—Jobbers are being 
pushed for deliveries on grass hooks. 
Local wholesale stocks are limited, 
however, and some delay in filling 
orders is experienced. 

We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: ° 
Reliance, No. 70, $3 net per dozen; 
Lawn King, $6.50; Little Giant, $5.25; 
Little Giant, adjustable, $6; Little 
Giant, long handle, $8; Komet, $4. 

GRINDING WHEELS.—Things are 
moving along slower than they were 
a month back, yet the volume of pass- 
ing day to day business is remarkably 
good for August. Prices, as far as 
can be ascertained are firm and are 
not likely to change for some time. 

We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Grinding Wheels.—Norton Co. line, 
regular grains, 65 and 5 per cent dis- 
count; special No. 38 grain, 60 per 
cent discount: elastic, 45 per cent 
discount; crystolon, 60 per cent dis- 
count. 

HACK SAWS.—One maker of. hack 
blades, whose line previously was listed 
at 50 and 5 per cent discount, is now 
on a 60 per cent discount basis. Other 
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makers of blades have not notified the 
jobbing trade of a price change, con- 
sequently the trade here is sitting tight 
and awaiting developments. 

We from kBoston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Hack Saws.—Standard makes, in 
full packages, 33% per cent discount; 
broken packages, 25 per cent dis- 
count; stock in gross lots or larger, 
30 and 10 per cent discount. 


HAMMERS. — Carpenters’ hammers 
are in good demand. Local stocks are 
fairly good say the jobbers. Heavy 
striking hammers have little call, but 
prices remain on a very steady basis. 


We from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 
Carpenters’ 
line, No. 11%, 
No. 12, $12.65; 
711, $14.62; No. 
8.75. 


quote 


quote 


Hammers. — Maydole 
$11.50 per doz. net; 
No. 12%, $11.82; No. 
711%, $13.50; No. 70, 


Heavy Hammers, etc.—Heavy, 
under 5 lb., 50 and 10 per cent dis- 
count; over 5 lb., 60 per cent dis- 
count. Stone hammers, 50 and 10 per 
cent discount; wood choppers’ mauls, 
50 and 10 per cent discount. 

HOSE.—Weather conditions the past 
week have been somewhat detrimental 
to the sale of rubber hose. The whole- 
sale and retail hardware trade, how- 
ever, are in urgent need of stock. 
Manufacturers are still behind on de- 
liveries, and indications are 1923 will 
be one of the largest years on record 
for this class of merchandise. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Rubber Hose.—Milo, 12c. per foot; 
Good Luck, 11%c.; Bull Dog, 14%c. 


ICE SKATES.—No improvement in 
business for fall and winter delivery 
is noted in the ice skate market. It 
is assumed that retailers either have 
stocks on hand, or prefer to wait until 
after the vacation period before yiving 
serious consideration to the question of 
purchases. 
We 
stocks: 
Ice Skates.—Boys, key toe clamp, 
85c. to 93 per pair; girls, strap heel, 
key toe clamp, $1.10 to $3 per pair. 


KEGS.—More cider kegs have been 
sold in this market the past week than 
jobbers probably can deliver within the 
next fortnight. Business this year is 
exceeding all previous records. 


quote from Boston jobbers’ 
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We quote from jobbers’ stocks: 

Cider Kegs.—Red one inside and 
outside finisned, 5-gal., $1.65 each net; 
10-gal., $2.20; 15-gal., $2.50; 20-gal., 
$2.95; 35- o. $3.30; 30-gal., 93.65; 50- 
gal., $5.30 
LANTERNS.— Orders for lanterns are 
continually coming to hand, say job- 
bers, and it looks very much as though 
everything in the wholesale market 
would shortly be cleaned up. 


from Boston jobbers’ 


Lanterns. — Supreme line, Hot 
Blast, No. 210, $7.75 a dozen; long 
globe cold blast, No. 240, $12.75; No. 
130, midget, $17: short globe cold 
ett No. 10, $12.75; electric, No. 100, 


NAILS.—Local stocks of nails, if com- 
parison is made with other months this 
year, are in fairly good shape. Some 
of the popular sizes are urgently 
needed, nevertheless. The demand for 
all kinds of nails is remarkably good 
for August, and sales, it is safe to 
assume, will exceed those for the corre- 
sponding period last year. 
We quote from Boston jobbers’ 


stocks: 

Nails.—Wire, $4.10 per keg, base, 
from store; from mill, in less than 
carload lots, $3.35 per keg, base, 
and in carload lots, $3.10 per keg, 
base, f.o.b. Pittsburgh; Galvanized 
wire nails, 1-in. and longer, add $2.50 
per keg; shorter than 1-in., $2.75; 
cut nails, from store, $4.55 per keg, 
base; direct shipments, in car lots, 
$3.60 per keg, base; in less than car 
lots, $3.75; Tremont, cut nails, in car 
lots, $4.10 per keg, base; in less than 
ear lots, $4.25; all car lots and less 
than car lots f.o.b. mill; galvanized 
cut, $8.15 from store; cement coated 
nails from mill, in less than car- 
loads, $3.75 per keg, base; in car- 
loads, $3.45; hard steel nails, from 
store, $8.10 per keg, base; from fac- 
tory, $7.60; blued 3-pennyweight, light 
sterilized lath, $2.05 per keg. 


PAPERS.—Orders for various kinds of 
prepared paper keep filtering in in suffi- 
cient numbers to keep interest in the 
market keenly alive in wholesale circles. 
The average retail house, it is believed, 
has bought as sparingly as possible due 
to costs. 


We 
stocks: 

Roofing Paper.—Bermico paper, $85 
per ton, f.o.b. Boston stock. Tarred 
felt paper, $61.50 per ton from stock, 
sheathing paper. direct factory ship- 
ments, $75 per ton; from store, $80. 


We quote 
stocks: 


quote from Boston jobbers’ 
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POTATO DIGGERS.—Potato diggers 
are going very well, both in a retail 
and wholesale way. Maine retail deal- 
ers have been especially good buyers 
this season. 


We quote 
stocks 

Potato Diggers.—Five oval prong, 
goose neck, $11.10 per doz. net; bent 
head, $11.10; six oval eons goose 
neck, $12.05; bent head, $12. 


PRESSES.—It is difficult to -# a re- 
tail store in this territory that has not 
increased its press business this season. 
This fact is reflected in the movement 
of goods out of jobbers’ stocks the past 
week. 
We 
stocks: 
Presses. — Fruit, ag 
$4.50 net; Dutcher, No. $6.75; 
No. 0, $8.50; No. 10, $12; a "20, $19. 
SCALES.—Family scales continue to 
move out of local jobbing stocks in a 
very satisfactory manner, 


We from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Family Scales.—Universal line, No. 
6021, $1.75 each net; No. 16021, $2. 


SASH CORD.—The last Government 
crop report makes it quite clear that 
less cotton will be produced in 1923 
than heretofore anticipated. Consump- 
tion of the staple this summer is com- 
paratively small, but cotton goods 
stocks on retail shelves are small. A 
potential buying power is being built 
up, which later will create a keen de- 
mand for the staple. All of which 
means that the chances for lower sash 
cord are not particularly bright. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Sash Cord.—Acme, 46c. per lb. base; 
Sacham, 44c.; Massachusetts, 7lc.; 
Sampson spot, Téc. ; 

SCYTHES AND SNATHS.—In com- 
mon with other farming tools, the de- 
mand for scythes and snaths is good. 
Jobbers are beginning to see the light 
of day on deliveries, thanks to better 
shipments by manufacturers. 

We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks : 

Scythes.—Littlé Giant, $16 per doz.; 
bramble sizes, $16.50 per doz.; brush 
sizes, $16.50 per doz. 

Snaths.—Ash, $13 per doz.; cherry, 
$14.75 per doz.; bush, $14.50 per doz 


from Boston jobbers’ 


quote from Boston jobbers’ 
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July Steel Business Exceeded Expectations, 
Says Pittsburgh—Optimistic for Future 


(Pittsburgh office of HARDWARE AGE) 
ULY turned out a good deal better month in the mat- 
ter of steel orders than it promised to be at its begin- 
ning and the start of a new month finds the trade in a 
much more cheerful frame of mind than it was thirty 
Although the demand lately has run very 
largely for small individual tonnages, the aggregate has 
been an agreeable surprise, especially as the inquiries 
have embraced the great majority of finished products. 
Strictly new business in sheets has been light and the 
same is largely true of wire products, but while there has 
been some falling away in demands for the lapwelded sizes 
of pipe, buttweld sizes have gained in activity and the 
other finished. products also have shown heavier demand. 
Sheet deliveries are so free that the need of additional 
supplies among consumers and distributors is not very 


days ago. 


extreme quiet. 


heavy, while local jobbers find that the mills now are de- 
livering wire products against orders that were due some 
time ago, and since they now for the first time in six 
months have stocks, they are not very eager buyers, espe- 
cially as the season of active demand has passed and fall 
buying is some time off. 

For the general demand for finished steel products to 
gain in July, is something of a novelty to the steel in- 
dustry, since July and August usually are months of 
The improvement rather confirms the be- 
lief that the consuming and distributing trades are not 
over-well supplied and that much of the material which 
has left the mills over the first half of the year has gone 
into consumption. 
ing industries seems to bring demands upon the mills. 
This has been apparent in the oil industry, which on ac- 


Any spurt of demand in steel consum- 


Reading matter continued on page 76 
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The men who meet the public 


from behind the counter 
“sot” this in a moment 


T is more than a mere “feature” Wrought steel McKinney 
Butts (for heavy room-sized 


—this exclusive McKinney Cindy cen: em Chea 


method for case-hardening pins. CASE-HARDENED PINS. 
Therefore, what is a source 


It is as great an improvement in of probable trouble in every 


its way as the McKinney Anti- butt not so fitted becomes, in 
ra McKinney Wrought Steel 
Friction Bronze Alloy Washer; Siena) tie aeenanin aan ol 


and you know how thoroughly the door’s fitment. Case-hard- 
ened pins underwrite door- 


that has proved itself to discrim- ile tee-anets  Youeme 


inating architects and builders. get them ONLY in butts 
stamped McKinney. 


McKINNEY MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


McKinney Wrought Steel Butts with Case-hardened 
Pins are now made for all heavy room-sized doors. 


MCKINNEY 


Hinges and Butts and Hardware 
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count of over-production, has been cutting down its pipe 
purchases, but increasing its requirements for storage 
tanks to hold the surplus oil for a better market. Plates 
have lately been one of the most active products in the 
market for that reason. 

The firmness of the finished steel market in the face of 
the dullness which prevailed from about the first of April 
until after the turn of July and was accompanied by steep 
declines in pig iron and scrap prices, is little short of re- 
markable. It finds its explanation in that fact that prac- 
tically all manufacturers entered thé second quarter of 
the year with well-filled order books, with the business 
carrying prices that yielded fair profits and the high rate 
of operation the orders permitted. These prices being 
somewhat under the published quotations, there was little 
disposition on the part of buyers to withhold specifica- 
tions. Order books dwindled pretty steadily during May 
and June, particularly those of mills which had not sold 
very far ahead and had confined sales to orders to be in 
a position to take advantage of price advances. The ap- 
pearance of numerous small lot inquiries went largely to 
such mills, since the demand was for specified deliveries, 
which mills following a policy of selling ahead, were 
unable to make. 

The iron and steel industry now is adjusting production 
to the lower rate of demand. In this and nearby districts, 
there has been a loss of about ten stacks in the active list 
since a month ago. These include seven by the Carnegie 
Steel Co., which has put down practically all of the small 
and old style furnaces it was obliged to put on to meet 
the requirements of the early part of the year, which in- 
cluded much tonnage for Chicago, where a shortage of 
coke made it hard for the Steel Corporation subsidiary 
there to produce sufficient iron. Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corporation had to put down one stack for relining and 
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the same cause was operative in the case of the Republic 
Iron & Steel Co., and the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co, 
each of which has put down oné furnace. There are now 
115 furnaces out of a total of 138 in the triangle formed 
by Johnstown, Pa., Wheeling, W. Va., and Warren, Ohio, 
making iron, and there is one other furnace which is 
banked and ready to start production in the event of a 
demand. 

The effort to stabilize the pig iron market here at $25, 
Valley furnace for basic, $26 for No. 2 foundry and $26.50 
for Bessemer, has not been entirely successful, because 
sales of basic and foundry grades have been made $1 per 
ton under these prices, and while producers are holding 
at the prices named they are not getting much business, 
Smaller production, however, coupled with the disappear- 
ance of iron in weak hands, should soon be effective in 
firming the market. It is doubtful if melters are at all 
well supplied with iron, but with little to suggest sharply 
higher prices in the near future, there is no incentive to 
forward buying. Ingot production for July is expected 
to show some loss as compared with June, but it will be 
high as compared with recent years for that month. 

The hardware trade still looks forward confidently to 
a good fall trade; it is not expected that demands will be 
of the proportions or urgency that marked the first quar- 
ter of the year, but advance orders to the jobbers indicate 
that retailers expect to do well, and with shortages on 
account of transportation conditions considered unlikely, 
the movement of goods is expected to be orderly and 
steady. It is commented upon that people still possess 
buying power in this section and also that collections are 
very satisfactory, with few complaining of any tendency 
on the part of the notes and bills receivable items to in- 
crease. No important price changes were reported here 
in the past week. 


BOLTS, NUTS AND RIVETS.—Con- 
siderable competition lately has de- 
veloped among makers of rivets for 
business and as low as $3 base per 100 
lb. has been quoted in the Cleveland 
district, on large structurals. Locally, 
it is stated that much business is on 
the books at a base of $3.25 per 100 lb., 
but with lower prices appearing else- 
where, it is probable these contracts 
will have to be revised. There is not 
much strength on bolts or nuts, due 
to the fact that there are more sellers 
than buyers. The fact that raw ma- 
terials are rising in costs, apparently 
is outweighed as a price factor by the 
fact that supply exceeds the demand. 
Prices and discounts to the _ trade 
are as follows: 


Bolts and Nuts. — Machine bolts, 
small, rolled threads. 60 and 10 per 
cent off list. Machine bolts, small, 
cut threads, 50, 10 and 10 per cent 
off list. Machine bolts, larger and 
longer, 50, 10 and 10 per cent off list. 
Carriage bolts, *¢ x 6 in., smaller and 
shorter, rolled threads, 50, 10 and 10 
per cent off list; cut threads, 50 and 
10 per cent off list; larger and longer, 
50 and 10 per cent off list. Lag bolts, 
60 per cent off list. Plow bolts, Nos. 
1, 2 and 3 heads, 50 and 10 per cent 
off list; other style heads, 20 per cent 
extra. Machine bolts, ec.p.c. and t, 
nuts, % x 4 in., 45 and 10 per cent 
off list; larger and longer sizes, 45 
and 10 per cent off list. Hot pressed 
square or hex. nuts, blank, $3.75 off 
list. Hot pressed nuts, tapped, $3.75 
off list. C.p.c. and t. square or 
hex, nuts, blank, $3.75 off list. C.p.c. 
and t. square or hex. nuts, tapped, 
$3.75 off list. Semi-finished hex. nuts; 
* in. and smaller, U. S. S., 80 _ 
cent off list; % in. and larger, U.S. 

75 per cent, off list; small sizes, S. ‘% 
E., 80 and 5 per ce nt off list; S. A. E., 
5, in. and*larger, 75 and 5 per cent 
off list. Stove bolts in packages, 75, 
10 and 5 per cent off list. Stove bolts 
in bulk, 75, 10, 5 and 2% per cent off 


list. Tire bolts, 
off list. 

Cap and Set Screws.—Milled square 
and hex. head cap screws, 70 and 10 
per cent off list. Milled set screws, 
70 and 10 per cent off list. Upset cap 
screws, 75 per cent off list. Upset 
set screws, 75 per cent off list. 

Rivets.—Large structural and ship 
rivets, base, per 100 Ib., $3 to $3.25. 

. boiler rivets, base, per 100 Ib., 

A to $3.35. Small rivets, 65 and 

10 off list. 


IRON AND STEEL BARS.—Mills in 
this district are getting a good many 
small orders for quick shipment, but 
big buyers are well covered by con- 
tract and there being no delays in de- 
liveries, they are not forced to make 
supplementary purchases.’ There are 
no intimations that less than 2.40 cents 
base, Pittsburgh, can be done on steel 
bars and while there has been a con- 
siderable letdown in the demand for 
iron bars, makers still are holding for 
former prices. While much hoop and 
band tonnage is moving from the mills 
at 3.30 cents base, Pittsburgh, current 
sales rarely are at a price above 3.15 
cents base, and wide material is going 
as low as 3 cents base, because of sharp 
competition for orders, not only by 
regular makers, but the sheet and skelp 
mills. Warehouse prices are unchanged. 


prices on steel bars in 
3.15¢c.; for struc- 


50, 10 and 10 per cent 


Warehouse 
small lots are now 
tural steel shapes, 3.25c.; steel bands, 
4.15c. and for steel hoops, 3.95c. 
These prices are also being charged 
by jobbers out of stock. 

SHEETS.—While buyers are specify- 
ing well against old orders, this is one 
kind of material which has not shared 
much in the recent expansion in de- 
mand. There seems to be more possi- 
bility of lower prices in black sheets 
than in most other products and buyers 


Reading matter continued on page 


consequently are very cautious about 
forward purchases. 


STEEL PIPE.—Pressure for supplies 
of buttweld pipe still is heavy and a 
good many new orders are coming to 
makers, but with the lapweld sizes, not 
only is there less specifying, but new 
business is decidedly light. Mills are 
steadily advancing their delivery 
promises on the latter, but Oct. 1 is 
about the average delivery promise 
date on buttweld pipe, which is used 
so extensively in house construction. 
Black Galv. Black Galvy. 
Wy... .$3.39 re a 
%.... 3.36 1%.. 9.71 12.59 
%.... 336 $5.00 1%.. 11.60 15.05 
%.... 4.17 548 2.... 15.61 20.25 
5.12 6.56 2%.. 24.68 
Above prices per 100. ft. f.o.b. 
burgh. 
WIRE PRODUCTS.—Mills are steadily 
catching up with their old orders and 
jobbers here now boast of a stock of 
nails for the first time in six months. 
New orders on the mills are lighter 
than deliveries against old ones and 
there is increased eagerness for new 
bookings, Mill prices show no change, 
but with supplies of nails now quite 
ample and all mills quoting the same 
price, the warehouse price has settled 
pretty well to $3.40 base, per keg. 


retail trade from 


%, 
Pitts- 


Jobbers quote 
stock as follows: 

Wire nails, $3.40 
galvanized, 2-point cattle 
per spool; galvanized 2-point hay 
wire, $3.63 per spool; galvanized, 
4-point cattle wire, $3.60 per spool; 
galvanized, 4-point hay wire, $3.99 
per spool; No. 9 annealed fence wire, 
$3.30 per 100 lb.; No. 9 galvanized 
fence wire, $3.90 per 100 Ib.; woven 
wire fencing, 63 per cent off list. Ail 
the above prices on spools are for 
80-rod. 
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base per keg; 
wire, $3.58 
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“Buy something we can sell—” 


The Managers’ advice to the Buyer 


Scene—The home office. Managers from the 
out-of-town branches and the buyer talking 
over the buying for the coming season. 


First Manager:—“Never mind the price. Just buy 
something we can sell.” 

Second Manager:—‘Jim is certainly right about that! If 
the goods don’t sell, where are we? And Congoleum 
does move fast!” 

Third Manager:—“You know what a volume of busi- 
ness we did with® Gold-Seal Congoleum last year. 
When you handle fine quality goods that are adver- 
tised on a big scale, like Congoleum, you are bound 
to sell them.” 

Fourth Manager:—“Why, we'd make money on Gold- 
Seal Congoleum at half the profit. It’s the turnover. 
Goods that turn over six or seven times a year 
make a safe buy for anybody.” 

Fifth Manager:—“Don't fill my store with'stickers.’ Buy 
high class, good-value merchandise that wecansell.’’ 
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The same exceptional features which make Gold-Seal 
Congoleum a profitable item for ‘The Geo. W. Peck Co. 
will make it profitable for you. These features are: 
Small investment—no risk. 
Quick profits—no tie-up of working capital. 
Easy sales—demand created by advertising. 
Easy to display—little space required. 
Easy to handle—packed in individual containers, 
ready to deliver. 
Satisfied customers—high quality and satisfaction 
guaranteed. 


Write today to our Hardware Service Department 
and let us tell you how Gold-Seal Congoleum can 
increase your profits. 


CONGOLEUM COMPANY 
INCORPORATED 
Boston San Francisco 


Pittsburgh Kansas City 
Rio de Janeiro 


Philadelphia New York Chicago 
Minneapolis Dallas Atlanta 


Montreal Paris London 


The Fastest Selling Floor-Covering in the World 
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July Business Exceptionally Good in 
Cleveland—Heavy Fall Sales Expected 


(Cleveland Office of HARDWARE AGE) 
LEVELAND jobbers report July sales were un: 
C usually heavy, far ahead of business done in June 
and much greater than July volume for 1921 or 
Current local interest centers largely around fall 
in summer lines is 
practically finished—current sales indicating fill-in de- 


1922, 


requirements. Wholesale business 


mand. 


Many dealers are placing orders of fair size for stove 
pipe, stove boards, elbows, ice skates and other fall lines. 
Cutlery, silverware, fountain pens, and alarm clocks are 


receiving more active attention. 


ACCESSORIES AND TIRES.—Repair 
parts and touring necessities are mov- 
ing briskly. Tire sales are fairly 
strong. Stocks seem well balanced. 
Tire tools, tool sets, air gages, bumpers, 
spotlights and luggage carriers are 
very active. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks f.o.b. 
Cieveland: illers Falls, No. 145 
jacks, $4.75; Reliable jacks, No. 1, 
2.33; No. 2, $3.33, in lots of 12; Derf 
spark plugs, 96c. each for all sizes 
in lots of less than 50; Champion X 
spark plugs, 45c. each for less than 


100 and 43c. each for over 100; Cham- 
pion regular, 53c. each for less than 
100, all sizes; 50c. each for over 100; 
Reliable jacks, aie.” $1; No. 1, $1.25; 


Nos. 2 and 3, 

Snap-On Wrenches, No. 101, Master 
Service sets, $15.25 each; No. 202 
Heavy Duty sets, $8 each; No. 404 
Universal Socket sets, $7 each; No. 
505 B, Screw Driver sets, $3.40 each. 
Less 40 per cent on all Snap-On 
wrenches f.o.b. Milwaukee, Wis. 


AXES.—Jobbers are advising dealers 
to give consideration to fall needs. Cur- 
rent demand is light. Many dealers 
have placed orders for September and 
October deliveries; stocks improved. 


Jobbers quote f.o.b. Cleveland as 
follows: First grade single fitted 
axes, handled, $19 per doz.; unhan- 
dled, $14.50 per doz.; double bitted, 
handled, $24.50 per doz.; unhandled, 
$20 per doz. 


BARBED WIRE.—Sales 
prices firm; stocks ample. 


Cleveland jobbers quote for stock 
shipment: Galvanized barbed wire, 
$4.35 per 100 lb.; 4 point Lyman cat- 
tle wire, 80-rod "spools, $2.60; Lyman 
hog wire, 80-rod spools, $3.90; light 
special hog wire, $2.80 per spool, and 
a special cattle wire, $2.65 per 
spoo 


BINDER TWINE.—The spurt of two 
weeks ago has quieted down to fill-in 
demand. Stocks adequate; prices firm. 


Jobbers quote for mill shipment: 
Standard binder twine, $5.371%4 per 
bale; white sisal, $5.371%4 per bale; 
manila, 550 ft., $5. 75; manila, 600 ft., 
$6.25; manila, "650 ft., $6.75. <A dis- 
count of ec. per Ib. for 10.000 Ib. lots 
and 4c. per Ib. for full car lots f.o.b. 
factory is allowed. Warehouse prices 
are 12%c. per bale higher. 


BOLTS AND NUTS.—Prices steady; 
jobbers discount rumors that prices will 
ease off for third quarter; sales fairly 
active; stocks satisfactory. 


Jobbers quote f.o.b.: Large ma- 
chine bolts, cut thread, 50 per cent 
off list; smail, rolled thread, 50 and 5 
per cent off list; carriage bolts, large 
and small, cut thread, 45 per cent 
off list; stove bolts, 75 and 5 per cent 
= list; hot pressed nuts, $3.25 off 
ist. 


moderate; 


Jobbers think it well to order now for fall delivery and 
are also advocating that dealers consider lawn mower 
requirements for 1924—otherwise embarrassing shortages 
may again be experienced. 

Both retailers and wholesalers in this section anticipate 
heavy fall and winter sales. 
with summer trade though it is said that August sales 


They appear well pleased 


may ease off slightly toward the middle of the month, 


picking up quickly in September. 
Retail stocks appear light yet well balanced. The col- 
lection situation is easier. 


City dealers are fairly busy. 


Rural merchants report satisfactory business. 


CLIPPING MACHINES.—Jobbers re- 
port fair sales; light stocks; firm prices. 
We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Cleveland: Stewart No. 1 ball 
bearing clipping machines, $10.75; 
No. 360 top plate, $1; No. 361 bottom 
plate, $1.50; dealers’ discount 25 per 
cent. Stewart electric clipping ma- 
chines of standard voltages, hanging 
type, $80; pedestal type, $85. 


EAVES TROUGH AND CONDUCTOR 
PIPE.—Dealers preparing for fall 
trade; business increasing; stocks ap- 
pear ample; prices holding firm. 


Cleveland jobbers quote as follows 
for 500 ft. and over, delivery in cen- 
tral territory: Galvanized conductor 
pipe, 66 per cent off list; galvanized 
eaves- trough, 74% per cent off list; 
ridge roll, 74% per cent off list. 
Round and corrugated conductor fit- 
tings are 65 per cent off list, f.o.b. 
Cleveland or factory and square cor- 
rugated fittings, 50 per cent off list. 


FLY SWATTERS.—Stocks none to 
plentiful as demand has been extra 
heavy; prices firm; retail sales very 
active. 

Fly Swatters.—Rubber fly swatters, 
90c. per doz. Swastika, 45c. per 
doz. Long handle style, 75c. per doz. 

FOOD CHOPPERS.—Current demand 
fair; early fall orders fairly large call- 
ing for September delivery; stocks 
ample; prices firm, 

Food Choppers.—No. 5, $3.25 each; 
No. 10, $5.50 each; No. 22, $8.75 each; 
No. 32, $10.50 each; No. 22P, $13 each. 

Sausage Stuffers.—No 15, $9 each; 
No. 25, $10.50 each; No. 31, $11.50 
each; No. 35, $12.50 each. 

These prices are list subject to 
dealers’ discount of 25 and 7% per 
cent. 

FRUIT CANS.—Dealers are buying 
actively in this item. Tin fruit cans 
are quoted locally $6.00 per dozen. 


FRUIT JAR RUBBERS.—Consistent 
dealer demand showing slight increase. 
Next ten days expected to show very 
heavy consumer demand. Stocks fair. 
Jobbers quote 75 cents per gross on 
good quality rubbers. 


GALVANIZED WARE.—Current de- 
mand moderate; stocks fair; no price 
movement expected in near future. 


Jobbers quote f.o.b. Cleveland: 
Galvanized tubs with wringer attach- 
ment, No. 1, $6.75 to 97 per doz.; No. 
2, $7.50 to $7..5 per doz.; No. 3, $8.65 
to $9 per doz.; heavy tubs, 

_ per re N 
No. 917.2: 
$2. 26 y af 
$2.75 per doz.; : 
per doz. 


‘l6-qt. $3.28 


GARDEN TOOLS AND HOSE.—Gen- 
eral garden tool demand quieting down, 
Prongs ‘and hose fairly active. Garden 
hose unobtainable, but much in demand. 


GASOLINE LAMPS AND LAN- 
TERNS.—Current demand largely for 
tourists’ and campers’ models though 
general line is moving actively. Job- 
bers expect heavy fall sales starting 
next month. Stocks satisfactory; price 
firm. 


Cleveland jobbers quote Colem: an 
Lanterns as follows: CQ-329, $6.25 
per doz.; CQ-318, $1 per =. LQ- 
327, $5.25 per doz. 


HANDLES.—Demand 
ample; prices firm. 


Jobbers quote f.o.b. Cleveland: 
Hickory axe handles, single and dou- 
ble bolted, $4 per doz.; XX grade, 
$3.50 per doz.; X grade, $2.75 per 
doz.; No. 1 pick handles, $3.25 per 
doz.; best grades, $4.75 per doz.; 
American Fork & Hoe Co.’s wood D 
shovel, spade and screw handles, X 
grade, $4.60 per doz.; malleable D 
grade manure fork and spading fork 
handles, $3.75 per doz.; X grade long 
shovel spading handles, $3.10 per 
doz.; hay and manure fork handles, 
X grade, 4 ft., $2.25 per doz.; 4% ft., 
$2.50 per doz.; XX grade, 4 ft., $3 per 
doz.; 4% ft., $3.35 per doz. 


ICE CREAM FREEZERS.—Heavy fill- 
in business continues; stocks tight; 
prices unchanged. 

ho eel quotations, 


fair; stocks 


f.o.b. Cleve- 


freezers, 2-qt., $2.65 
each; 3-qt., $3 each; 4-qt., $3. 60 each; 
6-at., $4.50 each; 8-qt., 95.90 each; 
White Mountain freezers, 1-qt., $2.50 
each; 2-qt., $3 each; 3-qt., $3.55 each; 
4-qt., $4.35 each; 6-qt., $5.45 each; 8- 
qt., $7 each. Auto Vacuum freezers, 
-qt., $4 each; 4-qt., $6 each. 
ICE PICKS.—Stocks fair; demand ac- 
tive; prices steady. 
wee quotations, 
an 
Ice picks, household size, selling at 
95c., $1.10, $1.20 and $1.50 per doz., 
according to quality. High grade, 
spring tempered ice picks, $2 per 
doz. 
ICE SKATES.—Jobbers advise dealers 
to give proper consideration for fall 
and winter needs. Last year’s ice 
skates were very scarce at holiday time 
and during the bulk of the skating sea- 
son. Jobbers feel that dealers would 
do well to place their orders now for 
future delivery. 


Cleveland jobbers quote as follows: 
Ice Skates, screw clamp model, men 
or women, No. 1624, 75c. r pair; 
No. 162414, nickel ‘plated, $1.10 per 


la 
Lightning 


f.o.b, Cleve- 


Reading matter continued on page 80 
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Don’t Judge th 


e Importance of 


Your Sales by a “Stop Watch!” 


OF course your time is worth money. 

That is why you should put a rea- 
sonable amount of it into every sale— 
and consider it an investment in future 
profits. Measure the value of a sale by 
its performance and satisfaction to the 
customer, not by the spéed with which 
you made it. 


This applies particularly to your sales 
of “Slidetite’ Garage Door Hardware. 
You are selling something that will last 


for years. Your customer will operate 
his garage doors several times a day and 
in all kinds of weather. Every time he 
opens or closes these doors he will think 
of you favorably or unfavorably. There- 
fore, take the time to find out his exact 
requirements and sell him a “S/idetite”’ 
set that will satisfactorily meet those 
requirements. “S/idetite,’ remember, is 
adaptable to any type garage from the 
one-car garage to doorways 30 feet wide. 
When you sell— 


Garage Door Hardware 


you will find that it is profitable to take the time 
to explain its advantages—proper support for 
doors, preventing sagging and binding; smooth, 
easy operation in all weathers; no danger from 
slamming doors; snug-fitting, weather-tight, 





secure doors when closed; a wide, unobstructed 
space when doors are open. 

Write at once for full particulars of “Slidetite’— 
the last word in garage door hardware. Just ask 
for Catalog A-29. 
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No 
runners, 
flanged 


17244, hardened and pol- 
$1.35 per pair; No. 
runners, $2.60 per 


pair; 
ished 
1924, 
pair. 
Ice Skates, hockey model, for men, 
No. 524%, $1.10 per pair; for women, 
No. 524% L, $1.35 per pair; polished 
and hardened runners, for men, No. 
424%, $1.45 per pair; for women, No. 
42414 L, $1.70 per pair; with flanged 
runners, for men, No. 924%, $2.80; for 
women, No. 924% L, $3.30 per pair. 


LAWN MOWERS.—Since the an- 
nouncement of 1924 prices two weeks 
ago dealers have been placing orders 
for spring delivery. Jobbers feel that 
retailers should plan out their lawn 
mower requirements as early as pos- 
sible to prevent a re-occurrence of stock 
shortages next spring. 


NAILS AND WIRE.—Heavy demand 
and depleted stocks characterize this 
line. 

Cleveland jobbers quote as follows: 

Nails, less than carload lots, stock 
shipments, $3.60 per keg; No. 9 gal- 
vanized wire, $3.95 per 100 lb.; No. 
9 annealed wire, 93.50 per 100 lb.; and 
cement coated nails, $3.25 per 100 
Ib. Polished staples, $4.05 per 100 
lb.; galvanized staples, $4.50 per 100 
lb. Miscellaneous nails, 70 per cent 
off list. Cut nails, $4 per keg. 

Wire brads, 70 and 10 per cent off 
list. 

PAINTS AND OILS.—Turps, linseed 
oil and white lead have eased off slight- 
ly. Denatured alcohol has advanced 
5 cents per gal. Mixed paints are mov- 
ing moderately. Retail stocks light. 


Turpentine, in bblis., $1.09, 
than bbls., $1.24 per gallon. 

Linseed oil in bbls., $1.12, 
than bbls., 91.27. Boiled, 2c. 
per gal. 

Denatured alcohol, 55c. per gal. 

English Venetian red, in bbls., 3%c. 
per Ib.; in 100 lb. kegs; 4%c. per Ib. 

White lead, in 100 Ib. kegs, 14c. per 
Ib.; in 50 Ib. and 25 lb. kegs. 14%c¢ 
per Ib.; in 12% Ib. kegs, 14%c. per 


less 


less 
extra 


HARDWARE AGE 


Ib. In 500 Ib. lots, 10 per cent dis- 
count; other prices are net. 
POULTRY NETTING AND WIRE 
CLOTH.—General demand very heavy; 
stocks broken. 
Cleveland jobbers 
wire cloth, 12 
sq. ft.; 14 mesh, 
white metal or 
$2.60 per 100 sq. 
per 100 sq. ft.; 
per 100 sq. ft. 
ROLLER SKATES.—Prices quoted are 
for deliveries prior to Dec. 1, 1923. 
To prevent holiday and fall shortages 
many dealers are filing futures with 
local jobbers. Stocks are tight in face 
of strong current demand. 


f.o.b. 


quote: Painted 
mesh, $2.05 per 100 

2.55 per 100 sq. ft.; 
galvanized, 12 mesh, 
ft.; 14 mesh, $2.90 
bronze, $7.20 to $7.35 


Jobbers’ Cleve- 


land: 
Roller skates, No. 4 and 5, 
per pair; No. 6, $1.60 per pair. 
ROPE.—Hay rope and others sizes 
suitable for farmer and contractor use 
moving fairly well. Rope market how- 
ever is comparatively quiet at present. 
Stocks ample and prices steady. 


Cleveland jobbers quote the best 
grades of manila rope, 19%c. per Ib. 
for mill shipments; 20%4c. per Ib. for 
stock shipments; second grade, 18\4c. 
per lb. for mill shipments; sisal rope, 
best grade, 15%c. per Ib. for mill 
shipments and l6c. for stock ship- 
ments. 


SASH WEIGHTS.—Sash weights are 
in active demand. Current offers on 
weights 3 to 29 lb. are $55 for stock 
shipment and $50 for factory shipment. 
SCREEN DOORS AND WINDOW 
SCREENS.—Demand _ very heavy; 
stocks up to present adequate; prices 
holding. 

SCREWS.—Sales volume fair, stocks 
ample, Jobbers offer no confirmation 
of rumors relative to price movement. 


quotations, 


$1.50 


August 9, 1923 


Jobbers quote wood screws as fol- 
lows, f.o.b. Cleveland: Flat head, 
bright, 75, 5, 5 and 5 per cent off 
list; round head, blued, 75, 5, 5 and 
5 per cent off list; round head, nick- 
eled, 65, 5, 5 and 5 per cent off list, 
and round head, brass, 70, 5, 5 and 
5 per cent off list. 


STOVE PIPE AND ELBOWS.— Many 
dealers are placing orders for de'ivery 
first week in September. Jobbers seem 
to feel that stove pipe and elbows will 
be scarce this fall. Orders taken for 
future delivery at prices quoted here- 
with. 


Cleveland 
lows: 

Stove pipe, nested blue, 
$16.40 per 100 j.; 26 gage, 
100 j. 

Elbows, 6 in., blued, 
28 gage, $1.55 per doz. 

Coal hods, galv., 17 in., 95.25 
doz. for open models. Same 
closed with funnel, $6.50 per doz 

Stove Boards, Crystal, 33 in., $20.25 
per doz. 


WINDOW GLASS.—Slight price ad- 
justments have been made on window 
glass, which is in fairly active demand. 
Plate glass sales volume heavy; stocks 
adequate. 

Cleveland jobbers are quoting: 

Window glass, first three brackets, 
single A and B, 85 per cent off list: 
over three brackets, same grades, 84 
per cent off list. Both sizes double 
A and B, 86 per cent off list. 

Lights, single and double, 80 
cent off list. 

Single AA paper wrapped 82 per 
cent off; double AA paper wrapped. 
84 per cent off list; lights, AA paper 
wrapped, 80 per cent off list. 

Putty, pure, in 12% Ib. lots, $6.75 
per cwt.; in 25 lb. kegs, $6 per 
ewt.; in 100 Ib. lots, $5.50 per ecwt. 
Commercial grade, in 12% Ib. lots, 
$4.75 per ecwt.; in 25 Ib. lots, $4.25 
per cwt.; in 100 Ib. lots, $3.75 per 
ewt. Glaziers’ points range from 20 
to 22c. per Ib. 


jobbers quote as fol- 


28 gage, 
$19.20 per 


corrugated, 


per 
size 


per 


Harvest Season Slows Up Retail Sales in 
Northwest—F all Outlook Good 


(Minneapolis Office of HARDWARE AGE) 

S usual at this season of the year 

A retail hardware business is more 
or less quiet taken as a whole. 
Dealers in larger cities where a large 
amount of construction work is going 
on describe business as fairly good. 

Harvesting is getting well under way 
and this slows up all retail business in 
the country districts. 

Business is expected to pick up ma- 
terially with the first of September as 
usual. 

AXES.—Demand fair; 
prices steady. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Single bit, axes, 
base weights, $14.00; double bit, base 
weights, $19.00 per doz. 


BRADS.—Sales continue of good vol- 
ume; stocks fair; prices steady. 


We jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Wire brads in 
25 lb boxes, 70-10 per cent. 


BOLTS.—Strictly retail demand about 
as usual; demand from larger users 
light; jobbers’ prices unchanged. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Both small and 


stocks good; 


quote from 


large carriage bolts, 40-5) per cent; 
Small and large machine bolts, 40-10 
per cent; stove bolts, 70 per cent; lag 
screws, 50 per cent, 
BUILDERS’ HARDWARE. — Demand 
for ‘builders’ hardware continues to 
hold up very well, and from the amount 
of new work getting under way should 
last well into the fall. Stocks of 
builders’ hardware are somewhat 
broken. 


EAVES TROUGH, CONDUCTOR 
PIPE AND ELBOWS.—Deliveries now 
being made on orders taken earlier in 
the year. The amount of new business 
is holding up well. Prices remain as 
last quoted. 

We jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Eaves trough, 28 
gage, lap joint, S.B. 5 inch, $5.00 
pr 100 feet: Conductor Pipe, 28 gage, 

inch, $4.75 per 100 feet; conductor 
elbows, 3 inch, $1.55 per doz. 

FILES.—Demand 
prices steady. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: First grade files, 
50-10 per cent; second grade files, 
60-10 per cent, from standard lists. 


quote from 


fair; stocks good; 


Reading matter continued on page 


GALVANIZED WARE.—Sales of fair 
volume; stocks good; prices steady. 
We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Galvanized tubs, 
Standard No. 1, $6.85 per doz.; No. 2, 
$7.75; No. 3, $8.95. Heavy galvanized 
tubs, No. 1, $12; No. 2, $13.25; No. 3, 
914.50. Galvanized pails, Standard 10 
qt., $2.55 per doz.; 12 qt., $2.90; 14 qt. 
$3.20; 16 qt. stock pails, $4.50; 18 qt. 
stock pails, $5.20. 


HOSE.—Bulk of retail demand for this 
season has closed; dealers closing out 
stocks by means of special cut price 
sales; jobbers’ prices steady. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Molded hose (non- 
kinkable), %-in., 15c. per ft.; %-in., 
144%6c. per ft.; %-in. five-ply wrapped 
hose, lic. per ft.; %-in., competition 
hose, 9%c. per ft. The above prices 
in full lengths. Cut lengths, Ic. 
higher. 


LAWN MOWERS.—About the only re- 
tail business is that induced by special 
cut prices made to clean up stocks; 
jobbers’ prices firm. 


We quote from jobbers’ 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Best grad: 
mowers 30 per cent from lists 
ular grades ordinary ball 
ae gpa from $6 to $10.50 each 

n. 


stocks, 
lawn 
Reg- 
bearing 
for 
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VANITY 








CAKE PANS 


VAN DUSEN PATTERNS 


Manufactured by 


Edward Katzinger Co. 












Pat. Xppiied fer 








THE BOTTOM is Raiseo 
KNIFE SLIDES 
PLAT ON BOTTOM 





HEAVY CONSTRUCTION 


SQUARE VANITY PANS 
No. Size Deser. 
185 7%x7%4x1% Without tube 
188 7% x7%x 8% Without tube 
7%4%x7%x 38% With tube 


Round 


















No, Size 





Cartons—', 
carton, 





DWARD KATZINGER C©& 


CHICAGO, U.S.A. Eastern Office “Bitiding Philadelphia, Pa. 





List Per 
Dosen 
$4.50 

5.00 
5.65 





List per 


Size Descript. ozen 
Sm Without tube $4.50 
» With tube hee 















List per 

AS poeaa lsh or UME es 
x - jong ° 

187 9%x5%=x3%”" Oblong 


5.65 





Vanity Cake Pans Come 
Packed in Neat Shipping 
doz. to the 


AGE 
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To Catch 
The Housewife’s Eye 


Vanity Cake Pans, properly displayed, sell 
themselves because they catch the eye of the 
woman buyer in your store. 


We have made some wonderful improve- 
ments on the famous Van Dusen Cake pan 
patterns, patents on which have expired— 
and now offer the hardware trade a line of 
cake pans popularly priced and correctly 
made which has no equal for sales possibili- 
ties. If you want to put new life in your 
kitchen tinware line stock Vanity Cake 
Pans now and feature them. 


Vanity Cake Pans have the selling features 
which the housewife instantly recognizes. 
The raised bottom permits the knife to lie 
flat and cut the cake free evenly and 
smoothly. The slides are offset slightly to 
permit closer nesting. They fit snugly and 
prevent leakage of batter; they operate 
easily. Stock Vanity Cake Pans for your 
holiday trade. 


Stock These Fast Selling Pans Now— 
and Display Them 








yStiges] = $ 


Slidex Cake 
like wildfire when dis- 
played. Thecutting 
blades are thin, strong 
and properly beveled. 
They operate smoothly 
and easily and cut the 
cake free evenly. 

In Two Styles 
No. 001—9 x9 x 1%. 
- — diameter, 1- 





Pans sell 






straight sides make 
trimming for icing un- 
necessary. 

Include Slidex in your 


Cake Pan Order. 








We also manufacture the most complete 
line of Tin Bread and Cake Pans on the 
market. Insist on Ekco Sanitary Pans 


when ordering of your jobber. 
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LANTERNS.—Slightly better demand 
for lanterns; stocks good; prices show 
no change. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Dietz lanterns, 
long or short globe, $12.50 per doz.; 
Embury lanterns, No. 210, $7.75 per 
doz.; No. 240, $12.75 per doz.; No. 
— Midget vehicle lanterns, $17 per 
aoz, 


ICE CREAM FREEZERS.—Demand 
this season has not been up to usual 
volume; prices steady. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities; Best grade wooden 
tub freezers, 4-qt., $4.13 each; 8-qt., 
$6.75 each. 

NAILS.—Demand continues 
volume; stocks somewhat 
prices firm. 

We 


of heavy 
broken; 


from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Standard wire 
nails, $4.10 per keg, base; cement 
coated nails, 93.60 per keg, base. 
PAPER.—Demand for building papers 
declining gradually; stocks good; 
prices show a decline on red rosin 
sheathing. 
We 
f.o.b. 
$9 95, 


quote 


quote from jobbers’ stocks, 

Twin Cities: No. 2, tarred felt, 
$2.25 per ewt. Red rosin sheathing 
paper, $3.25 per cwt. 

POULTRY NETTING.—Retail demand 

of small volume; jobbers’ stocks prac- 

tically cleaned up; prices steady. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Standard hexagon 
poultry netting, 50 per cent from lists. 

PYREX OVEN WARE.—Good demand; 
stocks good; prices steady. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Transparent bak- 
ing ware, Casseroles, No. 101, $15.96 
per doz.; No. 197, $14.04 per doz. Pie 
plates, No. 202, $6 per doz.; No. 210, 
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$8 per doz. Bread pans, No. 212, 
$7.20 per doz. Utility pans, No. 231, 
$8 per doz. Tea Pots, 2-cup, No. 12, 
$20 per doz.; 4-cup, No. 24, $24 per 
doz.; 6-cup, No. 36, $28 per doz. 
REGISTERS. — Demand fairly good; 
stocks good; prices steady. 
We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Cast steel registers 
33% per cent from list. 


ROPE. — Sales good; 
prices firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 

f.o.b. Twin Cities: Best grades manila 


rope 20% cents base; best grade sisal 

rope 161% cents base. 
SANDPAPER. — Sales remain active; 
stocks good; prices unchanged. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Best grade No. 1 
per ream $6.50; second grade No. 1 
per ream $5.85; garnet paper No, 1 
per ream $16.50. 

SASH WEIGHTS.—Sales of good vol- 
ume; stocks fair; prices firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Sash weights, 
$2.50 per cwt. 

SCREWS.—Demand not heavy; stocks 
good; prices not especially firm where 
jJarge orders offered. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Flat head bright 
screws, 75-5 per cent; round head 
blued screws, 72% per cent; flat head 
japanned, 67% per cent; flat head 
brass screws, 70 per cent; round head 
brass, 67% per cent. 

SHEARING AND CLIPPING MA- 
CHINES.—As usual at this season de- 
mand is slowing up; stocks good; 
prices steady. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Stewart No. 1 
ball-bearing clipping machine, $10.75; 
No. 360 top plate, $1; No. 361 bottom 
plate 91.50; dealers’ discount, 25 per 


stocks good; 
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cent. Stewart electric clipping ma- 
chine, all standard voltages, hanging 
type, $80 f.o.b. Chicago, pedestal 
type, $85, f.o.b. Chicago; dealers’ dis- 
count, 25 per cent. 


SOLDER. — Demand slightly _ better, 
Market conditions have caused a slight 
advance in price. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 


f.o.b. Twin Cities: Guaranteed Half 
and Half Solder, 29% cents per lb. 


STEEL SHEETS.— Demand fairly 
good; stocks good; prices firm. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: 28-gage galvan- 
ized steel sheets, $5.45 per cwt. 

TIN PLATE.— Good demand; stocks 
good; prices steady. 

We quote from jobbers’ = stocks 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Tin plate, furnace 
coke, ICL, 20 x 28, $13.75 per box 
Roofing tin, IC, 20 x 28, 8-lb, coating, 
$14.75 per box. 

WHEELBARROWS.—Sales have been 
good; stocks good; prices firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Wood stave bar- 
rows, fully bolted, $37.50 per doz. 


Tubular Steel, No. 1, 96.75 each: 
Wood garden barrows $6.25 each 


WIRE CLOTH.—Very little strictly re- 
tail demand; sales of contractors and 
sash and door trade good; prices firm. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Black wire cloth, 
12 x 12 mesh, $2.10 per 100 sq. ft 
galvanized, $2.55 per 100 sq. ft. 

WIRE.—Demand at present rather 
quiet; stocks fair; prices steady. 

We quote from jobbers’ 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Barbed _ wire, 
painted cattle, 80-rod spools, $3.70: 
galvanized cattle, $3.97; painted hog 
wire, $3.96; galvanized hog wire. 
$4.25; smooth black annealed No. 9. 
$4 per cwt.; smooth galvanized an- 
nealed, $4.45 per cwt. 


stocks, 








Current News of the Trade 
(Continued from page 64) 





Sporting Exaggeration 
Result of Starrett 
Outing 


Unknown Sport Expert Does Snappy 
Story for Trade 


One of the most successful clambakes 
and field days that ever enlivened a 
sales conference was enjoyed recently 
at Athol, Mass., by the salesmen and 
officials of the L. S. Starrett Co. 

“Texas Joe” Stafford, the “Lone Star 
Champion,” and “Cupie” Phillips, 
“Pride of New England,” opened up 
the festivities in a finish fight. Both 
boxers had been training secretly for 
weeks. Vicious punches filled the air 
from the first clang of the gong, and it 
was only fast and furious dodging on 
the part of referee and spectators that 
limited the casualties. 

“Fat” Clowes of Long Island City 
and “Stubby” Webb, the “Demon” of 
Detroit, followed this curtain raiser 
with a thrilling wrestling match, in 
which “Stubby” secured two falls and 
several cracked ribs. “Gunboat” David- 
son, the “Terrible Turk” of Shamokin, 
had too much poundage for “Siwash” 


Lauber, and soon had the Pacific Slope 
“Sunbeam” on his back, ready to call it 
a day. 

After watching this strenuous exer- 
cise and hearing the notes of the well- 
known banana song, the crowd was only 
too ready to tear into the bake which 
George Brunelle, the clambake artist, 
had waiting on the long table under the 
pines. Melons, clams, corn, spuds, 
chicken and lobster disappeared with 
startling rapidity before the onslaught 
of the hungry salesmen, and it was not 
long before the piles of clam shells and 
corn husks rose in spots as high as the 
knees of the eaters themselves. 

After a “pee-rade” somewhat set- 
tling the dinner came a baseball game 
which would doubtless have received 
considerable attention in the daily 
press had any big league scouts been 
lurking in the immediate vicinity of 
Athol. 

When the dust had finally settled on 
the close of the ninth inning everyone 
adjourned to the lake to swim and wit- 
ness the tub races. Harry Masters, 
chef d’affairs, slipped up a little on his 
arrangements here in forgetting the 
size of some of his salesmen, and when 
“Ted” O’Leary, the “Missouri Kid,” 
sank out of sight, tub and all, under 
the placid surface of the lake, the rest 
of the contestants called off the race. 


Reading matter continued on page 


Sanderson Joins India Rubber Co. 


R. M. Sanderson, formerly connected 
with the Amazon Rubber Co., has re- 
cently become affiliated with the Indian 
Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. Mr. 
Sanderson has been identified with the 
rubber industry since 1893, when he 
joined the Goodrich Co. 

After serving that organization for 
fourteen years in various capacities, he 
joined the Miller Rubber Co. He re- 
mained with that company eleven years, 
leaving four years ago to become gen- 
eral superintendent of the Amazon Rub- 
ber Co. 

The India Tire & Rubber Co. has 
recently opened a warehouse branch at 
1425-1427 Locust Street, Kansas City, 
in charge of George P. Colman, who 
has been connected with the company 
for several years. J. M. Tanner, F. H. 
Cunningham, B. R. Burgess and W. B. 
Pifer will also be connected with the 
Kansas City branch 


New Shapleigh Catalog 

The Shapleigh Hardware Co., St. 
Louis, Mo., has started distribution of 
a new catalog. There are numerous 
colored inserts of unusual interest, 
many of them being reproductions of 
the company’s advertisements in the 
trade press. 
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Machine Screws 


Stove Bolts 
Tire Bolts 
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American Screw Co. 


PROVIDENCE , RI. 


WESTERN DEPOT 
225 WEST RANDOLPH ST., CHICAGO, 


ILL. 
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Help the Farmer Stage a Bug Massacre 
—lt’s Profitable for You 


of ‘death, there is connected 
with the thought one of loss. 

Here is a case, however, in which 
a commendable killing brings a gain, 
both to the “killer” and to the hard- 
ware merchant, who may be classed 
as his dark accomplice and accessory 
both before and after the fact. 

Sounds rather bad, but, 
fact is, no legal talent will 
be required to undo the 
wretched act. 

The hardware 
the accessory. 

The farmer is the killer. 

Bugs and insects are the 
victims of the plot. 

Happily for the hardware 
man, these victims never 
seem to learn their lesson— 
they just seem to invite 


* ENERALLY, when we think 


dealer is 


By A. H. VAN VORIS 


really mean “your,” for we're all 
in the same hardware fraternity. 


No Universally Approved Spray 


First of all, we find that no one 
kind of spray material will meet with 
a general reception among the en- 
tire farm trade, 


aS 
q 


Bi 


Files and mosqnitos ave very annoying in the summer; 
a you can lorgely do away with them by u<ing WINDOW 
. SCREENS and SCREEN DOORS. We have all sizes of 


You, too, have perhaps come to 
know that the farmer is often quite 
set in his views, and if you should 
try to go through the growing season 
with one (and one only) insecticide, 
you would very soon run up against 
a snag, in the form of a good cus- 
tomer who wants something to kill 
those confounded potato 
bugs, and when you sug- 
gested , he would re- 
ply with certainty: 

“Nothing doing on ’ 
I tried it last year and those 
blankty-blank bugs just nat- 
urally thrived on it—no 
more for me this season.” 

And no amount of con- 
vincing would ever make 
him believe that he had failed 
to mix it in the proper pro- 
portions, that he didn’t put 
it on just before a hard 


punishment every year, just 
as one season rolls around 
after another, with the 
growing season now upon us. 

Our store, located in a 
good, fertile crop section, 
and although conditions may 
vary to a degree, it seems 
fair to assume that our ex- 
perience along this line 
might be typical of hundreds 
of other small town dealers, 
with the farm trade a prom- 
inent feature in their busi- 
ness. 


When I say “their,” I 


both, as well as extra SEREEN WIRE in all widths pp to 


36 inches Two grades of sereen dors to suit every pura 


SPRAY YOUR COWS WITH D& WILLIAMS PLY AND INSECT 
DESTROYER, = You can't neglect them during the hot fy months and 
get full milk return-——price $1.25 per gal. and ABSOLUTELY GUAR- 
ANTEED ty kill the flies. . 

FOR POTATOES AND OTHER GARDEN CROPS vc sugyest the 
use of PYROK, which kills inseets ond bugs and AESO PREVENTS 
BLIGHT. Woe haye tt i 1.5 and 10 Whi sizes Also @ good assortment 
of Sprayers, including the large, compressed air shoulder spray. 


Phone 78 Cobleskill 


This type of ad featuring hand and shoulder 
sprayers delivered the goods. Above is a barrel 
sprayer in action 


IL. VanVoris 


Reading matter continued on page 86 


rainstorm, or that he hadn't 
put it on strong enough. 

Therefore, first of all, I 
think we are agreed that 
the insecticide counter must 
contain variety. 

For instance, one farmer 
uses a prepared product 
from one season to the next 
with excellent results. But 
next door to him is a neigh- 
bor who wouldn’t think of 
using anything but plain 
paris green. 

They had a discussion not 
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CHINA 


BELONGS IN EVERY HARDWARE STORE 


Can You Carry in 
Stock Anything More 
Likely to Bring 

Women Into Your Store 


Than China? 


(It is conservatively estimated that 90% of 
purchasing for the home is done by women) 


LET US TELL YOU ABOUT IT! 


THE GEORGE H. BOWMAN CO. 


Importers and Manufacturers 
Established 1873 











Cleveland Vhio 
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long ago, and Farmer No. 1 insisted 
that he all but ruined a part of 
his crop some years ago by burning 
it out with paris green, therefore 
the prepared spray for him every 
time, but do you think he could ever 
convince No. 2? 

Not much! 

Then, across the road and down 
toward the corner a piece is Lem 
Springstead. 

Lem invariably has fine luck with 
arsenate of lead, so that’s his choice, 
and his brother-in-law swears by 
something else, so there you are. 

What’s a mere hardware merchant 
to do in such a crisis and variance 
of opinion but to opine that each is 
right and to see to it that his stock 
of insecticides covers a variety of 
bug killers? 

And, lo, we haven’t even mentioned 
the half of them, so it’s a case of 
study your territory and carry what’s 
most asked for by your trade. 


The Size of the Package 


Next, as to size of package, it 
seems that to meet the demands of 
both farmer and town customer, who 
must not be forgotten in the instance 
of his home garden, flower beds and 
shrubs, the small size package must 
be stocked. 

In one of the above-mentioned ma- 
terials, we go as low as the quarter 
pound, with halves and pounds at the 
other end of the scale. 

In still another kind, we find a 
certain demand for everything from 
pounds, through fives, tens and an 
occasional twenty-five size package. 


Various Kinds of Sprayers 


Next in importance and almost 
hand-to-hand in functioning comes 
the sprayer itself. 

The same theory as to package size 


Automatic Magazine Screw 
Driver 


The Simon & Skidmore Mfg. Co., of 
Santa Ana, Cal., has placed on the 
market another “Lightning Change” 
tool, the Simore “Lightning Change” 
screw driver, the invention of Henry 
Simon who is an associate of the firm. 

The new tool embodies a new idea 
and is a departure from the usual mag- 
azine screw driver in that the blades 
issue from the chuck into the working 
position without leaving the magazine. 
It contains three sizes of blades that 
are designed to give it a wide range of 
use. The blades are always contained 
within the magazine and are not re- 
moved, and consequently are not lost 
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holds true with respect to the type 
of sprayer. 

The farmer with extensive acreage 
of potatoes or garden crops would 
experience a tremendous waste of 
time and energy, if he were to make 
use of the smaller hand sprayers, so 
he is the man for a compressed air 
shoulder spray. 

This type holds a very fair amount 
of solution and when pumped up, 
covers a good bit of planting at one 
operation. 

To be sure, they sell for several 
times as much as the small tin 
sprayer, but initial cost and time 
saved are frequently factors which 
are more than balanced in the labor 
ledger of the modern farmer, who is 
almost always short of farm help. 

Next to this large shoulder sprayer 
comes the smaller model, likewise 
functioning with compressed air; 
following it is the array of hand 
sprays in tin, galvanized iron and 
glass containers. 

These latter do very nicely for the 
town customer and for fly spray on 
cattle, for hen houses and the like, 
and the farmer will buy just as many 
of them as does his neighbor of the 
town location. 

There is another type found in the 
illustration of these few paragraphs, 
which is popular with the farmer 
who makes a considerable item of 
his potato crop, for instance—the 
barrel spray—sometimes mounted 
on a carriage. 

It costs more and requires more 
than one man to work it, but is often 
purchased by the farmer with large 
acreage. The orchardist needs such 
a type, too, for spraying his trees. 

The machine spray is a wonderful 
device, spraying its contents under 
tremendous pressure, but its cost is 
such that it can hardly be classed as 


or misplaced. The basic principle of 
this new tool is that the blades are se- 
lected and issued by gravity, by tipping 


the tool. The blades are indexed to cor- 
respond with numbers on the shell. and 
the operator is always sure of getting 
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an average item for the hardware 
stock. 

Finally, we did have just a word 
about cattle spray against that sum- 
mer pest—flies. 

Practical investigations have 
taught the farmer that the milk 
yield is kept up during the summer 
months by spraying the cows, to kill 
those buzzing and stinging flies, 
which often cause the tantalized 
creatures to break fences and take 
to the deep woods in order to be rid 
of them. 

This material we buy by the hun- 
dred gallon lot and in the course of 
years have worked up a steady busi- 
ness for one particular brand, with 
enough in stock of one other kind to 
make sure of covering any individual 
prejudice which may occasionally 
exist. 

Keeping Stables Clean 


Whitewashing stables and hen 
houses has come into such universal 
practice that this material merits a 
word or two. 

The old-fashioned ground or hy- 
drated lime was cheap to sell and 
equally difficult to handle; sacks were 
continually breaking or sifting out 
the contents so that in all it was a 
very annoying line. 

Of more recent time powdered 
chemicals put up in cartons of heavy 
pasteboard and medicated for this 
particular use have met with such 
favorable reception that the former 
nuisance has been entirely replaced 
and without any consequent loss of 
business, so far as we can ascertain. 

When we stop to think of all these 
channels which float in good hard- 
ware profits to the dealer, perhaps 
if we figure long enough, we may 
even find some real excuse for the 
mosquito. 


the right blade by simply holding the 
desired number up when tipping the 


tool. The Simore screw driver is made 
from the best of material suitable for 
its purposes, the blades stamped out 
from special analysis cold rolled cru- 
cible sheet steel made especially for 
this purpose. They are then ground 
and tempered to just the hardness that 
will give them the most wear possible. 
The body parts are made on Brown & 
Sharpe automatics from free-cutting 
bar stock. Many of the tools used i 
the manufacture of these parts were 
designed and made in the factory by 
Mr. Simon. Simore screw drivers W! 
be found useful by mechanics, machin- 
ists, carpenters, sportsmen, electricians, 
automobile owners, and in fact anyone 
who ever uses such a tool. 


Reading matter continued on page 88 
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This is the new Big No. 
20 Three Piece Roaster— 
Companion to Our Rec- 
ord Selling No. 10 Black 
Beauty. 







Black Beauty Double Roasters 
A QUALITY LINE TO SELL AT A PRICE 






THREE PIECE ROASTERS ‘ 


No. 20—12%4 x 17% x 914—LIST PER DOZ. $18.00 
No. 10—11 x 16 »x 8 —LIST PER DOZ. 13.50 







TWO-PIECE ROASTERS 
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x ae ye ng All Black Beauty Roasters 
be Size - made of prime selected 
1 6% x 9% x 5%, $3.40 lished blue steel—uniform 
2 8 12 7 4.50 pee + Sage ee” 
3 9 - 14 “ : 5.00 color—heavily wired in rim. 
'“ _ “ Self basting features—Sani- 
4 104%, x 104%, x 5% 4.80 tary corners—Rotary Steam 
5 ce s5 = 6.50 Vents. Two piece Roasters 
6 104%, x 15% x 8 7.45 do not have the perforated 
; 7 sa s 3 26 7.95 basting Rack. y 
, x 





Order Now. If Your Jobber Can’t Supply You Write Us. 
Catalog and Prices on Request 


EDWARD KATZINGER CO. 


Cc HI CAG Oo, VU. S.A. 


Eastern Office, Drexel Building 
Philadelphia,Pa. 
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To Have Warehouse and Factory 
Facilities 

These ports are 188 miles apart and 
the line connecting them will run 
through a large free zone area at Rin- 
con Antonio, between the two ports, 
which will be available for warehouse 
and factory purposes. In explaining 
the plans of the government, Mr. Rol- 
land said: 

“We have deep water, warehouses, 
modern wharves and will have electric 
trains connecting Porto Mexico with 
artificial one at Salina Cruz, on the 
Pacific. We have a wealth of labor at 
from 85 cents to $1 a day. Some of the 
raw materials you have in this country 
can be shipped to Mexico and made into 
finished products at these ports, where 
the Mexican Government offers all the 
facilities, including fuel and water 
power. Mexico has abundant raw ma- 
terials also at the disposal of Ameri- 
cans. 

“All duties and taxes in free zones 
will be abandoned. There will be only 
the warehouse and dockage charges. 
The ports will provide the most direct 
route to the Oceanic, Asiatic and West 
South American trade. 

“The free ports will be under the 
jurisdiction of a special commission, 
with police and other powers to protect 
American and Mexican interests. The 
government will obtain revenue from 
the leasing of the lands in these zones 
to manufacturers. The whole system 
is principally devoted to the commer- 
cial relations of the two countries, and 
is not in any sense a revenue producer.” 


Efforts in Congress for Free Zones 


For nearly four years Congress has 
devoted considerable time to the con- 
sideration of the advisability of estab- 
lishing free ports in the United States. 
The Senate Committee on Commerce 
unanimously reported a bill for free 
zones during the last Congress and it 
was hoped that it would be added as 
an amendment to the Fordney-McCum- 
ber tariff law, but some of the high 
protectionists in Congress took a very 
narrow view of the matter and opposed 
it because of their fear that it might 
in some way weaken the protective 
principle underlying the pending tariff 
bill. The friends of the free zone pro- 
ject therefore abandoned it for the time 
being as they did not wish to jeopardize 
the passage of the tariff measure which 
was then in a critical position in the 
upper house. 

A free port or free zone, as proposed 
by the Senate Commerce Committee 
and as planned by the Mexican Gov- 
ernment; would constitute an area of 
neutral ground on the seaboard into 
which foreign materials could be 
brought without payment of duty with 
the proviso that if at any time they 
should be withdrawn for consumption 
duty would Be assessed and collected 
in the same manner as if the goods had 
been regularly imported. In the free 
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zone, however, such goods could be 
cleaned, refined, repacked and exported 
w.t.vut payment of duty and oppor- 
tunity would also be afforded for the 
manufacture of prodcts for exportation 
in part with imported materials and 
in part with those produced in the 
United States. 

In this way an outlet would un- 
doubtedly be found for domestic ma- 
terials which might otherwise become 
a drug on the market. As it is the 
exportation of the surplus of any 
product which enables its producers 
to maintain a fair price in the home 
market, the value of the free zone 
policy will easily be appreciated. 

It remains to be seen whether under 
the spur of the example set by Mexico 
the United States Congress at the 
coming session will give serious con- 
sideration to the project of the Senate 
Commerce Committee. 


American Merchant Marine Loses 
Ground 


The proportion of foreign commerce 
carried by American vessels engaged 
in overseas trade shows an alarming 
decline, according to a statement re- 
ceived by the Department of Commerce 
from the National Merchant Marine 
Association. The figures presented are 
far from flattering to American pride 
but go a long way toward proving the 
soundness of the contentions made by 
President Harding in his efforts to in- 
duce Congress to pass a national ship 
subsidy bill. 

The marine association admits that 
for the calendar year 1922 the propor- 
tion of the value of imports and ex- 
ports carried in American bottoms 
showed an increase of a little more 
than one-half of one per cent over 1921, 
but it is pointed out that the 1921 
figure was more than 7 per cent below 
that of 1920. The figures of the De- 
partment of Commerce for 1923 show 
a steady decline in the share of Amer- 
ican ships in American trade. 

There is also evidence that privately- 
owned American vessels are losing in 
competition with the Shipping Board 
tonnage. This condition will be accen- 
tuated if direct operation of Shipping 
Board vessels is resorted to by the 
Government as is now threatened. 

The marine association submitted a 
table based on records of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce which show the 
percentage of our combined import and 
export trade carried by American 
ships. Beginning in 1920 this total 
was 43 per cent, or considerably less 
than one-half. In 1922, it had dwindled 
to 36.23 while for the month of April 
of the current year it was but 31.38 
per cent. ; 


Big Loss in Freight Charges 


Figures of the Department of Com- 
merce quoted by the marine association 
covering the first four months of this 
year and the same period last year 
show that while in the 1922 period 
foreign ships carried $500,000,000 
worth more than our ships did, in the 
1923 period the foreign lead was in- 
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creased to more than $750,000,000. 
What these figures mean in freights 
earned by foreign steamship lines from 
the trade of the United States may be 
seen at a glance. In a_ statement 
emphasizing the trend referred to and 
concluding with an appeal for remedial 
legislation, the marine association 
says: 

“How the decline of the proportion 
of carriage of our exports and imports 
has been much greater in the case of 
privately owned American vessels than 
of Shipping Board boats, and how 
foreign shipowners are forging ahead 
in our carrying trade, is shown by an 
analysis of the records of the Bureau 
of Research of the Shipping Board 
covering the first four months of 1922, 
and 1923, and giving the tons of cargo 
carried. The board’s vessels carriea, 
in the overseas trade, during the 1923 
period 2,705,000 tons, as compared with 
2,804,000 tons in the 1922 period, a loss 
of 99,000 tons, or 4 per cent. The total 
for private American vessels decreased 
from 946,000 tons to 748,000 tons, a 
decrease of 198,000 tons, or 21 per cent. 


Foreign Ships Gain 


“For British ships, however, the 
total cargoes carried increased from 
4,022,000 to 4,799,000 tons. Inability 
of American ships to compete with 
foreign vessels is shown by the fact 
that, while 1,604,000 tons more of cargo 
were available in the 1923 period than 
in 1922, American vessels carried 297,- 
000 tons less, while foreign shipping 
transported 1,901,000 tons more than 
in the first four months of 1922. 

“Department of Commerce figures 
also reveal the situation in regard to 
the greater ability of foreigners to 
secure cargoes. In April last, the 
entrances and clearances of American 
vessels with cargo aggregated 3,008,000 
net tons, as against 3,225,000 tons in 
April, 1922, while foreign vessels ad- 
vanced from 4,161,000 tons in April, 
1922, to 4,862,000 tons in April, 1923. 

“It is therefore evident that Ameri- 
can ships are carrying a steadily de- 
creasing proportion of our foreign 
trade, whether viewed from the stand- 
point of the value of the goods, the 
volume of cargoes or the vessels secur- 
ing cargoes. Direct Government opera- 
tion cannot solve the problem of en- 
abling us to compete for own frade, 
and it devolves upon Congress to offset 
the advantages in favor of foreigners 
if a real American merchant marine is 
to survive.” 


Soft Coal Men to Help Country 


While the anthracite coal operators 
and miners were squabbling over wage 
scales and the country is threatened 
with another hard coal famine, repre- 
sentatives of the bituminous coal 
operators in both union and non-union 
fields, controlling all but a negligible 
proportion of the annual output of 
soft coal, appeared before the Federal 
Coal Commission during the past week 
and promised to place the entire re- 
sources of this branch of the coal in- 


Reading matter continued on page 50 
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Electro-Welded Sanitary Soap Bracket 


No. 65 


This heavy retinned soap bracket is an example 
of the Natwire line. It is high quality in every 
detail, yet sells at a remarkably low price. 
Every intersection solidly welded. Every wire 
smooth and clean. For complete information 
about Natwire welded soap brackets as well as 
complete line, address Department A. 


WICKWIRE SPENCER STEEL CORPORATION 


41 East Forty-Second Street New York City 


WORCESTER BUFFALO DETROIT CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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dustry at the service of the Govern- 
ment if a strike is called in the an- 
thracite fields. This not only guar- 
antees coal for domestic purposes next 
winter, provided consumers do _ not 
mind a little smoke and soot, but it 
also promises to keep industry moving 
at full speed throughout the cold 
weather. 

But the soft coal operators did not 
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stop here. They promised to mine soft 
coal to offset the deficiency in anthra- 
cite even if a strike should entirely 
suspend operations in the hard coal 
fields. In addition they stated that 
they would accept “voluntary price 
fixing along the lines adopted during 
the strike of 1922,” thus making cer- 
tain that the public may be assured 
of obtaining fuel at fair prices. 
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The wage agreement between the 
operators and miners in the soft coal 
fields runs until April 1 next and the 
operators are confident that there will 
be no interruption in the working of 
the mines before that date. 

This will be good news to a good 
many people who have begun to worry 
about their next winter’s coal supply 
in advance. 


700 Sets of China Bring 300 Repeat Orders 
to Rechlin Hardware Co. 


customer of the fact that he has 
bought a set of open stock pattern 
which may be added to from the 
Rechlin stocks at any time. These 
letters also bring up the subject of 
increased service, as many people find 
that service for six is not sufficient. 
These letters do not go out until 
after the second month following 
the purchase of the china set. 

The china department is in the 
center of the main sales floor to the 
rear of the store. The center aisle 
leads you directly to this section. As 
you open the door you can easily see 
the china tables displaying several 
patterns. Large cards indicating the 
pattern name and price per set are 
placed on the tables as a suggestion 
for sales. 


“Open Stock” Featured 


Throughout the month of May the 
Rechlin advertising plays up the idea 
that a set of open stock china would 
be a splendid gift for the June 
bride. The copy also suggests that 
a group of friends should pool their 
money and give the bride a complete 
set of dishes rather than an assorted 
collection of gifts of doubtful utility. 
Emphasis is placed on the open stock 
patterns carried by Rechlin. 


A Noteworthy Development in 
Tap Design 


The Threadwell Spiral Flute Tap, 
made by The Wells Corp., Greenfield, 
Mass., has right hand spiral flutes and 
other features which make it a note- 
worthy development in tap design. Its 
advantages are based on sound mechan- 
ical principles and like in a regular 
twist drill, its action is similar to the 
“shearing” principle of a properly 
ground lathe tool. Each tooth of the 
tap has a positive rake that “cuts” in- 
stead of “pushes” the metal. The “cut- 
ting” action of the tap is an important 
feature, as the tap does not need to be 
backed out to loosen the chips, but taps 
out the hole in one continuous motion. 

In addition, this chip-conveying ac- 
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Frequently a customer will in- 
struct the firm to deliver the china 
at the bride’s Lome. The Rechlin 
salesmen will then suggest that the 
purchaser inform other friends of 
the prospective bride that a certain 
pattern china set has been sent. 
This will give the others an oppor- 
tunity to add to the set in the same 
pattern. A sticker placed on each 
crate of china repeats the story that 
Rechlin stocks include additional 
pieces of the inclosed set. The story 
of “open stock” is told at every turn. 

This firm pushes china and fol- 
lows up every sale. Periodical win- 
dow displays feature china sets and 
serve to remind the residents of Bay 
City that china is always on sale. 
The permanent interior display ta- 
bles are constant reminders of this 
fact to everyone who enters the 
store. Occasional china sales have 
been run and the firm reports that 
the trade has always been very re- 
sponsive to these drives. 

This company recommends that 
dealers interested in making real 
money with china observe a few 
simple rules in the selection of 
stock. They advise picking stock 
patterns and designs that you would 
be willing to buy for your own use. 


tion which draws the coiled chips out 
through the flutes, instead of pushing 
the chips ahead or jamming them to- 
gether makes the Threadwell spiral 
flute tap ideal for tapping out “blind” 
holes. The spiral flute design elimi- 
nates the necessity for a set of taper, 
plug and bottoming taps. 

















Another feature of the Threadwell 
spiral fluted tap is the chamfering. In 
addition to the eccentric relief, an extra 
chamfer is given at the point where 
the taper and straight parts meet. 


Buy quality china and offer some- 
thing in a price range so that you 
can attract all classes of trade. Do 
not overload with patterns but carry 
enough to interest a large number of 
people. Display new patterns and 
be sure to have adequate stocks in 
your basement crated ready for im- 
mediate delivery. 


Keep Your Stock Clean 


Above all keep your displayed 
china clean. People will persist in 
fingering your samples. Constant 
handling leaves unsightly marks on 
the china, which shouldbe spotlessly 
clean in order to appeal to women. 
When displaying this line the Rech- 
lin Hardware Co. uses white crepe 
paper as a table covering. This sug- 
gests a table cloth and helps to give 
a clean appearance to the entire dis- 
play. 

Closely related to china sets are 
percolators, toasters, table lamps, 
casseroles, serving trays, Pyrex 
ovenware, and several other dining 
room items. That is why the Rech- 
lin window display shown herewith 
includes these other articles. The 
purcase of a set of dishes places you 
in line to sell the same buyer these 
other items. 


The Threadwell spiral fluted tap has 
a factor of safety of 8. This is due not 
only to the shearing design of the teeth, 
which eliminates much of the cutting 
strain, but also to the great rigidity of 
the Threadwell spiral fluted tap. 

The strength and free-cutting qual- 
ities of the Threadwell spiral fluted tap 
are so increased by its design that the 
tap will wear out rather than break. 
All metals whether soft, stringy, tough 
or hard can be tapped out with great 
success by the Threadwell spiral fluted 
tap. To the other advantages of the 
spiral flute tap have been added the de- 
sirable features of the ground thread. 
The Threadwell ground tap is guaran- 
teed to an accuracy of .0005” both in 
lead and diameter. Because of the proc- 
ess of manufacture employed, the tap 
may be sold at a very attractive price. 


























